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CHAPTER V. 

pragoletta's story — (Continued). 

I GAVE no cry — ^no sound. The letter 
dropped from my hand upon the snowy 
quilt, but &om my eyes the glad tears 
fell like rain. The revulsion of feeling 
was so great I scarcely knew what to do. 
I only felt that the horror and the shame 
had been lifted from my life — that fate 
had been less cruel than I feared. I 
prayed as I had never prayed before. I 
seemed like a child in the glad uxureasoning 
joy that had come to me with his words ; 
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for in all his own pain and trouble he 
had thought of me, and sent to raise the 
burden from my heart. 

Oh true, true friend 1 

I sprang from my bed and drew the blind 
aside, and saw the beautiful rose-flecked 
sky once more ; and the birds' songs no 
longer maddened me with memories of the 
summer-time they loved. 

Then I grew calmer, and dashed the 
tears from my eyes, and dressed myself 
once more, and threw wide the casement- 
window, that the sweet air might find 
its way in, and so knelt there and looked 
out on the glad bright earth again as one 
who has been long sick, and at last 
has risen and rejoiced in the retum of 
health. 

When with bated breath and hushed 
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footsteps Aunt Jane stole softly to my 
room^ she stared aghast at me kneeling 
there — dressed and like my old self once 
more 1 I rose and drew her gently to my 
side, and stopped the words on her won- 
dering lips with a kiss, and put the letter 
in her hands. 

"Read that," I said, and silently she 
obeyed. 

There were tears in her eyes as she 
finished. 

" Do you believe it ? " I asked ; and 
the gladness in my voice astonished me. 

" Believe it ? Yes I " she cried eagerly. 
" He has proofs, too, he says. Ah, it 
will all come right now ! I knew poor 
Philip could never commit a dishonourable 
actionl And she — no love would have 
made her forget duty 1 " 
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" Is he not good to think of me ? " I 
«aid, touching with tender lingering pres- 
sure the lines his hand had traced. 

She looked at me a little anxiously. 

"He must be a brave good man," she 
«aid. "But oh, child, do not let your 
fancy dwell on him so fondly. He can 
be as little to you now as before. Tou 
must try and forget him." 

"Forget him!" I cried. But I said 
no more. I knew she did not under- 
stand, and it would seem but foUy to 
'explain. 

We talked a little longer, then she bade 
me lie down again, and with the letter 
in her hand went soffcly away, leaving me 
to my dreams and the peace that once 
more stole to my aching heart. 

I was not glad — I might, perhaps, never 
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be glad agam — only now I shuddered no 
more in the sunshine. I did not tum 
away with sick despair firom the beauty 
of earth and sky. 

The days passed on. 

I went about as usual; I even re- 
sumed my painting agaín, but the old 
feelings of health and strength were slow 
to return, and the heat made me tired 
andlanguid. 

My aunts looked at me with anxious 
eyes, and tiied to make me take tonics 
and drink new milk, and fussed about me 
with well-meant kindness^ but I knew that 
iron and steel, and milk and medicine 
were of little use to me. There was 
no bodily ailment firom which I suffered, 
and a remedy has yet to be found 
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in the pharmacopo8Ía for an aching 
heart. 

In those days there came a letter to 
me from Caryl Brooklyn. He said he was 
going abroad as foreign correspondent to 
the joumal he had written for so long, and 
that he would come down to Leathorpe 
to say good-bye to me before he left. 

"I shall not go to the Hall," he said, 
"as my grandfather has not deigned to 
send me one word in reply to the letters 
I have written him. I shall put up at the 
inn for the short time I stay." 

When I told Aunt Jane of this letter, 
she insisted on my writing and teUing him 
he must be our guest for his visit. I 
rather shrank from doing this, remembering 
his grandfather's words and his threats in 
case the intimacy between us continued. 
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However, in the end I wrote as my aunts 
desired, remembering that, after all, Caryl 
had extricated himself from the old man's 
tyranny, and as he was coming to see me, 
it would mattcr but little whether he 
stayed an hour or a day. 

I never stirred out of our own grounds 
now; a nervous dread of meeting the 
old squire haunted me incessantly. I had 
given up my morning rambles, and, unless 
Aunt Jane accompanied me, I would not 
even go to the village or visit the poor 
cottagers who were the recipients of her 
bounty. 

I wondered to hear no more of affairs 
at the Hall, or whether the old man had 
proved amenable to the lawyer's reasoning 
and proofs. 

At last one day, as I stood by the 
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garden-gate, I saw our doctor's carriage 
pass and take the road to Leathorpe Hall. 
I soon lost sight of it among the trees, 
but a sort of uneasy wonder crept into 
my mind. I marvelled whether anyone 
was iU there. 

I waited for half-an-hour, and saw it 
retum. As it paased our gate again the 
old doctor stopped it, and beckoned me 
to approach. 

"Tell your aunts I have been up at 
the HaU," he said. ^^t is but Uttle I 
can do though. The end is not far 
oflf." 

"Is — ^is there anyone with him?" I 
asked anxiously. 

"Only his old housekeeper. I wanted 
to send for young Brooklyn, but he won't 
hear of it. The quarrel seems serious." 
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"Yes," I said thouglitfully. "But we 
are expecting young Brooklyn liere to- 
morrow. I am sure, if he hears his 
grandfather is ill, he will go to him at 
once." 

"It certainly would be to his interest 
to do so/' he answered meaningly. "He 
is the only heir now, you know." 

I felt the colour mounting to my face, 
but I said nothing. 

"Well, I can't stop here gossiping," 
continued Dr. Bayne presently. "You'll 
tell your aunts, won't you? And don't 
forget to take your steel every day. It's 
a pity you can't get off to the sea; you 
want bracing up." 

He drove off, and I stood there thinking 
of his words, wondering how matters would 
tum out now. At last I went into the 
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house, and, having communicated the news 
to my aunts, and listened for a few 
moments to Aunt Charlotte's caustic 
comments, I went up to my studio 
and sat down before the sketch of my 
picture. 

It was only in black and white yet, 
but as I looked I seemed to see the larger 
design in all its completed workmanship 
of colour. It was but a simple idea; I 
called it "A Thought." 

A girl sat beside a little stream, while 
the evening light fell softly through aisles 
of summer-foliaged trees. On her lap lay 
a book just closed. Her eyes looked up 
to where one single star showed faint in 
the dim blue sky. Was it the star that 
awakened that memory — a memory that 
had lit her eyes with tender rapture, that 
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left that shadowy smile upon the perfect 
Kps? 

Slight and simple as the subject was, 
it told its own story. No one who looked 
at the dreamy poetic face, the rapturous 
eyes, could doubt what thought had given 
light and happiness to both. 

I saw it as it would be. I sat there 
and dreamt of it now, until a fever of 
unrest stole over me, and with impetuous 
hands I set to work, and painted on and 
on, until forced to leave by a summons 
from my aunts. 

During tea they talked incessantly of 
the events at the Hall, and speculated on 
the chances of a probable lawsuit. I 
knew Aunt Jane strove to avoid all 
allusion to Guy Brooklyn, but Aunt 
Charlotte knew nothing of my secret. 
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and persisted in recuiring to him and his 
father. 

How thankful I was to get away from 
it alll how doubly thankful when night 
closed in, and I was able to retire to 
my own room, pleading languor and fatigue 
as an ezcuse. 

It was only nine o'clock, and the air 
had grown stiU and sultry, as if a storm 
were at hand. I extinguished my light 
and threw open the window ; then, drawing 
my chair close beside it, I watched the 
gradual darkening of the sky, till moon 
and stars were alike hidden from my 
gaze, and a bright flash of Hghtning 
illumined the old Hall as it stood there 
in lonely gloom among the dark and 
shadowy trees. 

Suddenly I started to my feet. My 
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straining eyes gazed out at the sombre 
night as if they could pierce its veil. 
Was it my fancy, or had I seen a wavering 
light flickering in and out of the leafy 
avenue? I watched with more intentness 
now, but I saw nothing more. Then, as 
if by magic, the whole scene around grew 
bright as day, so vivid was the lightning- 
flash that deft the clouds asunder. It 
was gone in two seconds, but, swift as 
its flight was, it had shown me a figure 
creeping through the trees, though whether 
of man or of woman I could not say. 

The crash of thunder that followed did 
not frighten me. I was alert and watchful 
now. Again the ray of light shone forth ; 
it explained the mystery. Whoever carried 
it was bent on some errand that the dark- 
ness interfered with. I knew it must be 
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a dark lantem, and I wondered who was 
the bearer. When the next flash of light- 
ning came I could see nothing, and for 
long after I caught no ray of the mysterious 
light. At last again I saw it, much farther 
off now. 

One rapid gleam was thrown around, 
then once more all was black and silent. 
The silence made me nervous. It was 
a silence we all know — ^that intense stiU, 
perfect hush, that comes before a storm. 
Not a bough rustled ; not a breath of 
air fanned my cheek. I waited for another 
flash, but when its dazzling radiance once 
more illumined the park and grounds 
around, there was no one visible any 
longer. 

In another five minutes the storm burst 
in all its fury. The wind howled, the 
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rain fell in torrents. I shut down my 
window, and, dressed as I was, threw 
myself down on my bed, unable to 
overeome the restless uncomfortable feeling 
that had taken possession of me. 

In about half-an-hour's time the violence 
of the storm began to abate. Then I rose 
and lit my candle and began to take off 
my dress. I felt unusually restless and 
strange, and when I had put on my loose 
dressing-wrapper and let down my hair, I 
once more went to the window and threw 
it open. 

The clouds had all passed now; the 
sky was blue and serene as ever ; the trees 
and flowers, all sweet and rain-washed, 
rustled their leaves and shook the clear 
bright drops about like showers of diamonds. 
Above, a great meUow moon sailed majesti- 

VOL. III. 
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cally alongy extinguiflliiiig with her royal 
splendour the paler lustre of her train. 

I leant out and drank in with eager 
delight the fragrance and freshness of the 
earth ; the cool, still, balmy air, laden now 
with scents of summer roses, and damp 
grass, and ripened finiits. 

"The storm is over," I said half aloud, 
and once more my eyes tumed to the 
dreary dwelling where greed and avarice 
were fighting for their long-held tenement, 
and Death stood looking on with grim, 
and stony, and unrelenting eyes. 

As I looked, my eyes caught a vivid 
creeping train of light, then suddenly came 
a lurid flash, followed by a loud and 
echoing roar, that seemed to make the 
very floor on which I stood shake and rock 
beneath me. As I clung, frightened and 
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trembling, to the sill of the window against 
which I leaned, I saw innumerable lights 
flashing to and fro in every window of 
the old Hall. Then came a rush of feet, 
my door was thrown open, and my two 
aunts, in nightly déshahille, flew into the 
room. 

"Fragoletta, did you hear? Whatever 
can it be?" cried Aunt Charlotte. 

" Was it thunder, do you think ? " echoed 
Aunt Jane's feeble tones. 

'^lt sounded more like a cannon or an 
ezplosion," I answered. '^I was looking 
out of the window, and I saw a glare 
of light ; it seemed to come from — there." 

A simultaneous exclamation fell from 

both their lips as they foUowed the 

direction of my hand. 

"The ruinsl Are you sure, child, you 

2 
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saw a light? Might it not have been 
the lightning?" 

"No," I said steadily; "it was no 
lightning, aunt. Do you think " — I turned 
abruptly round and faced them as I spoke 
— "oh aunt, do you think he could have 
blown up the ruins purposely ? " 

" He — who ? What nonsense are you 
talking, child?" demanded Aunt Jane 
querulously. 

"The old man," I said; " Squire 
Brooklyn.'* 

"Squire Brooklynl He is not a Fenian 
or a conspirator, I suppose ? Why should 
he seek to destroy his own property? 
Besides, he is ill — dying. What absurd 
idea have you got in your head, child?" 

Ere I could answer, a violent nnging 
at the bell startled us again. 
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"The servants liave all gone to bed. 
Do, for Heaven's sake, see what it is, 
Fragoletta!" cried Aunt Jane. 

I hurried down with no thought of my 
appearance, and, unfastening the door, 
confronted the old housekeeper from the 
HaU. 

" I have come for help 1 " she cried in- 
coherently. "The master's gone; no one 
knows where he is. I left him sound 
asleep in his bed, and half-an-hour after, 
when I went back, he was not there. 
We can't find him at the HalL Mayhap 
you'll send a man-servant or two to help 
search the grounds.'* 

" Come in," I said, pitying her agitation 
and distress. "Come in, and my aunts 
will do all they can to help you. How 
long is it since you missed your master?" 
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"Not more thaii half-aii-hour," she said, 
following me into the hall. 

I bade her be seated, and then ran 
upstairs to acquaint my aunts with her 
story. 

As my hurried words ceased, Aunt 
Charlotte looked at her sister, but Aunt 
Jane's eyes met mine, and the same thought 
flashed through us both. 

"I believe Fragoletta was right," she 
said, growing very pale. "He has laid 
a mine where his treasure was concealed, 
and ezploded it, so that even in death he 
shall be revenged on those he wronged in 
life ! " 

And long ere the moming light we knew 
her words were true. 



CHAPTER VL 



A STBANGE EEVENGE. 



A oiiowD of people stood axound a charred 
and blackened mass of stone, earth, and 
rubbish. 

The sun had risen, and was streaming 
down on their grave and puzzled faces, and 
on the scene of ruin and disaster at which 
they gazed. 

"It's like an earthquake/' said a work- 
man, who stood, pickaxe in hand, looking 
down at the dark void which yawned in 
the ground, and which I knew led to the 
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subterranean passage by which the old 
man reached his hiding-place. 

"He hasn't been found, they do say/' 
said a woman, peering witli wide and 
curious eyes at the work of devastation. 
"Mayhap lie's down there." 

A burly policeman now approached, and 
the little crowd made way for him, as if 
convinced that he could throw some light 
on the mystery. But though he peered 
and pryed, and looked very wise, and 
asked many questions, we did not feel 
much enlightened, 

Presently Mr. Thornton arrived, then 
Sir George Fane, and with him was the 
nearest magistrate, Mr. Harding. 

The three gentlemen held a short 
conversation together, then Sir George 
suggested that the best thing to do would 
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be to try for some mode of entrance into 
the passage^ and then I thought of the 
little door in the rocks I had accidentally 
discovered, and timidly offered to lead 
them there. Though surprised at my 
evident knowledge of the secret chambers 
Ipng beneath the old Hall, Sir George 
and Mr. Thornton agreed at once to my 
suggestions, and we walked to the spot 
together. The bushes were drawn back, 
but when the door appeared it was firmly 
bolted from the inside. 

The curiosity of the lookers-on became 
intense, and two or three workmen with 
their picks set to work to force the door 
open. It gave way at last, for the iron 
was rusty and decaycd, and the hinges 
were not proof against the blows they 
received. The policeman kept the crowd 
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back, and Sir George Fane and Mr. Harding 
were tlie first to step forward. Tliey called 
for a light, and the policeman gave them 
his lantem and followed them in. I slirank 
back with a sliudder, remembering all tliat 
my previous temerity liad brougbt upon 
me, and weighted still with the fear of the 
secret I had so long kept. 

In about five minutes the ezplorers 
retumed. 

"We can get no farther," said Mr. 
Harding. "We descended some steps, 
but the remainder are blown away, and 
the air is fuU of the fumes of gunpowder. 
There seems nothing but a huge mass of 
rocks and earth below." 

" There must be another mode of 
entrance somewhere," said Sir George. 
"There is a perfect network of under- 
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ground passages between Leathorpe and 
tlie old Abbey. Let us searcli in the 
grounds/' 

"But if the old man has really done 
this himself/' said Mr. Thomton, " he must 
have done it to prevent his hiding-place 
being discovered. In that case, every 

m 

outlet will be blocked in a similar manner." 
" But the man must be there himself 1 " 
ezclaimed the magistrate. '^ Dead or alive, 
we must find him. The question is, doe& 
anyone know the quickest or shortest 
method of reaching these underground 
chambers ? " 

I stepped forward then, and in as few 
words as possible communicated my dis- 
covery. They listened to me with grave 
attention and no small astonishment. Then 
a hurried counsel waa held, and it was 
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resolved to set men to work to dig out 
an entrance. It miglit be a work of days, 
but still the body must be found. Tlie 
crowd gradually dispersed to talk over the 
mysterious event, viUage fashion, and I 
went back to Wyefield and despatched a 
telegram to Caryl Brooklyn, which brought 
him down that same evening. He went 
up to the old Hall and heard all that the 
housekeeper could teU him of his grand- 
father's illness, and then I walked with 
him to where the men were working, 
and we lingered there till night fell, and 
then went home with heavy hearts, for 
the fate of the old man seemed indeed 
terrible. 

That night a telegram came from Guy 
Brooklyn, saying that Mr. Polwhyn and 
himself were on their way, and requesting 
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an early interview witb Caryl, should he 
be at the Hall. 

I gave it to Aunt Jane. 

" We bad better not tell him anytbing," 
I said. "Colonel Brooklyn will explain 
all." 

"Yes," sbe said, "tbe mystery can be 
cleared up now. Sball we ask bim to 
stay bere, Fragoletta ? Tbe Hall is scarcely 
fit for visitors." 

"Oh no," I said, shrinking from tbe 
idea of constant daily intercourse witb tbe 
man wbose mere presence brougbt back 
all my wild woe, my passionate sorrow, 



agam. 
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Well, perbaps it would be awkward 
for Caryl,'* sbe said gently. " He and 
tbe lawyer can put up at tbe Leatborpe 
Arms.'' 
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I was up eaxly next moming, and walting 
in the garden, wlien Caryl joined me. 

"Tliere is no news, I suppose?" lie 
asked, as lie took the hand I held out 
to him. 

I shook my head. " It will be a work 
of time," I said ; and then we paced 
the gravelled walk silently for several 
minutes. 

" What could have been his object ? " 
he said half to himsel£ 

Following the train of his thoughts, I 
answered him with that clue to the old 
Doiser's strange act which accident had 
revealed to me, and circumstances had 
built into shape and substance. 

" He knew he was dying," I said. " He 
determined that his hoarded wealth should 
perish also. That is all." 
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** He always said he was poor," said 
Caryl, thoughtfuUy. " And look how 
ruined and decayed the old place is ! " 

" Yes — but he has so much property. 
His rents of the farms around must be 
two or three thousand a-year, and he owns 
several houses in Leathorpe as well. What 
did he do with it aU ? " 

" I cannot imagine," answered the young 
fellow gravely. " I never thought much 
about the matter. Money was of little 
use or importance to me so long as I 
lived there. I only leamt its value when 
it stood between me and — my heart's 
desire.'' 

I looked hastily up, but catching his 
fixed and eager gaze, my eyes dropped as 
quickly. 
" If I am rich now," he went on 
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gravely, "if I stand — as I believe I do 
— sole lieir to all that is left, I wonder 
if I might tell you wliat is in my heart 
at last? It has been tbere so long, dear> 
and " 

"Oh no," I cried, "please don't say 
it." 

"Not say it!" and his face flushed, 
his kindling eyes looked down to mine 
with all a man's fíxed purpose now. 
*'But I must say itl The words have 
burnt in my heart long enough. You 
are all the world to me, Fragoletta I 
You must have known it long ago. I 
would lay my life down to make you 
happy. Can I — will you let me love 
you 

For a moment I could not answer, 
They had all been right when they said 



2" 
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Caryl Brooklyn loved me, and I could 
give him nothing in return— nothing I 

"I know I am not wortliy of you," 
lie said presently. "But, perhaps, my 
great and feithful love may in some 
measure atone for my many defects. I 
loved you ifrom the first time I saw you, 
and I don't think the echo of your voice 
has ever lefb my heart as you tumed away 
and said : a am so sorry for you.' 

"And so I am stiU," I said, "for I 
never thought you would care for me 
so mucL I — I tried to show you I could 
be your friend ; I can be nothing more." 

" Tell me 1 " he said ahnost roughly ; 
"is it that I am too late — ^is there some- 
one else ? For if you remain jfree nothing 
shall prevent my loving you to the last 
hour I live ; and while you are ifree I 
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ihall neyer gíye up the hope of winning 
yon at last/' 

** Flease do not say that I '* I implored. 
•a am quite free. There is nothing to 
preyent my loying you. It is simply that 
I cannot» I care for you very dearly — ^as 
a Mend — a brother — ^but not in any other 
way/' 

For a moment he was silent. His eyes 
turned from me to the old Hall, with 
the sunlight on its dark gables and 
lancet windows^ and all its desolation and 
decay. 

" I had a dream of what my life might 
be/' he said moumfully ; " of how we 
would build the old place up and restore 
it to what it used to be; and how the 
inheritance that came to me should be 
well and wisely used beneath your influence. 
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Must it all perisli ? Fragoletta, have you 
no pity?"* 

"Indeed I have,*' I answered, looking 
up at tlie pale young' face with my eyes 
full of tears ; ** but you asked me for love 
too, Caryl. I cannot give you that." 

" What will you do with your life ? *' he 
asked abruptly. "Tou are not happy, I 
know.'* 

" Is anyone — ^happy ? " I asked, with a 
faint smile. "Dont you remember our 
discussing that question iix a baJl-room 
once? I am no worse off than others, 
after all.'* 

" I would make you happy,*' he said 
eagerly ; " I love you so dearly that I 
am sure in time I should win your heart 
too. I would not exact anything, dear; 
only the right to love you — to make your 

D 2 
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life sweet and pleasant To spend my 
wealth less selfishly than I shall have to 
spend it ; for no other woman shall I ever 
call wife save — ^you/* 

Every word touched me with sharp 
regret His constant and unconscious allu- 
sions to that inheritance which I knew was 
not his own, made me feel guilty and ill 
at ease. 

"I would wait a year — ^two— six — any 
time you please," he resumed, standing 
there before me in the sunlight, and look- 
ing down at my troubled face. "May I 
not hope ? " 

I shook my head. I felt so sorry for 
him, yet I could not take him at his 
word. It was not possible to me to 
many without love ; to accept a man's 
heart and give him nothing. I could not 
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do it for any bribe — ^for any pity — ^for any 
pleading. 

^^Do not ask me/' I cried at last 
"Indeed — ^indeed, if I could make you 
happy in any way but this, I would do it 
so gladly ; but this is impossible/' 

He sighed heavily. 

"I suppose you know best," he said 
slowly. "But it is hard to bear. My 
life has been loveless, joyless, firom my 
birth. I suppose it would be too much 
to expect any gladness or hope to come 
into it now/' 

"You are so young,'* I said sooth- 
ingly. "Tou will forget — ^you will soon 
see someone, better in every way, more 
suited to be rour wife than I should 
be." 

"ShaU I?" he said, looking wist- 
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fally down at my face. ''I am afraid 
you do not imderstand me. While you 

live " He stopped alMruptly. "It is 

no use to tell you/' he said **1 suppose 
I was mad to tliink that I could win 
your love!" 

He took my hands in both hís own, 
and looked at me with such sorrow 
and regret that my heart ached for hiuL 
Then he bent down and touched my 
forehead with his Hps. As I drew back, 
blushing and confused, a step sounded 
behind, and turning round I found 
myself face to face with Colonel Brook- 
lyn! He was very white — ^his eyes met 
mine with a sorrowful surprise in them 
that went to my heart. He did not 
offer to shake hands, only raised his 
hat, and said: 
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"I have come over eaxly, Miss Bt. 
Quentin, because my time is short. I 
must retum to Southampton to-day. la 
this Mr. Brooklyn?'* 

"Tes," I stammered in confusion. 

**Will you favour me with half-an- 
hour's conversation ? *' he asked cour- 
teously. "I have something important 
to communicate." 

Caryl bowed in evident surprise at 
such a request. I, seeing I was in the 
way, made a movement to depart. 

"Would you not prefer to come into 
the house V 1 asked hesitatingly. 

"No, this will do very well," an- 
swered the colonel. 

And I hurried off without another 
word. 

" Poor Caryl ! " I thought pityingly. 
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"What will he say when he leams 
the news?'* And my heart ached with 
sorrow and regret for the lover I could 
not love. 

I went back slowly to the house. 
No one was down yet save the servants. 
I mounted the stairs to my own room 
and sat down there with my hands 
folded on my lap, while slow heavy 
tears rose to my eyes and fell one by 
one on my clasped fingers. 

How sad life wasl Love to me 
seemed all pain and no joy — ^there were 
no serene untroubled memories, only 
perplexed thoughts and racking doubts, 
and one constant aching want that 
never would be satisfied. And now I 
had had to bestow on another some- 
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thÍBg of the pain tliat had so long 
been my own portionl 

" I could not help it 1 " I cried to 
myself again and agaán. " I never 
wanted his love — nor any love save 
one, and that is lost to me for ever ! " 

And then, afraid of my own thoughts, 
I fell on my knees and prayed, as I 
had so often prayed before, for the 
peace that never came. 



CHAPTER VIL 



THE DISCOVERY. 

I HAD been sitting in my room for long» 
when I heard Caryrs step on the stairs. 
He went into his own room and shut the 
door, 

A few moments afterwards the breakfast- 
bell rang and I went downstairs. When 
he joined us his face was very pale, his 
eyes fuU of perplexed dismay. He looked 
at me as if wondering whether I, too, knew 
this secret he had learnt. 
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A great gloom hung over tis all that 
xnomiiig, and it was a reUef when the 
meal was over. 

He rose and came round to my chair. 

"I am going to the ruins," he saii 
**Do you care to come?'* 

I glanced at my aunts. 

"Yes; go, my dear," said Aunt Jane 
kindly; "a walk will do you good. And 
perhaps there may be news by this time." 

I went upstairs and fetched my hat. 
Caryl was waiting in the hall for me aa 
I came down. 

"You know what I have heard?'* he 
said abruptly, as we walked down the 
gaxden together. 

"Yes," I said simply, "I am so soiry 
for you." 

" You have said that before," he answered 
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qnicklj; ^^but, no doubt, you mean it 
kindlj. What a presumptuous fool I 
must haye appeared in your sight this 
moming I I wonder you did not laugh 
in my face/' 

"Oh hushl" I entreated "Do not 
think so badly of me. You surely do not 
imagine this would have made any difference 
tome?" 

"It would have done so to many girls," 
he answered bitterly. ^^And, I suppose, 
a London season has taught you a little 
worldly wisdom." 

''Tou are unjust," I answered proudly. 
"Such a consideration as your wealth or 
position would not have weighed with 
me a single moment, had — I loved you 1 " 

" But it is more than wealth or position," 
he said, with fíerce wrath in his flashing 
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eyes; "I liave been deeply wrongei I 
liaye no right even to the name I bear. 
Tour friend — Colonel Brooklyn as he is 
now — ^is my grandfather's legitimate son« 
My grandmother was never his wife. It 
is all so clear, so plain; and I, poor 
credulous fool that I have been, I have 
neverasked a question or sought a proofl 
I have lived there " (he pointed to the old 
Hall), "and believed myself heir to all; 

and now Pshaw I I am nothing but 

a beggar ; a nameless homeless vagabond/' 

" It is no fault of yours/' I said gently. 
*^Do not speak so bitterly. And, affcer 
all, Colonel Brooklyn is a kind and 
generous man. He wiU be your friend, 
I am sure." 

" He my friend 1 " he cried passionately, 
and tumed and faced me with such in- 
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dignation tliat I shrank back £rom him 
in fear. "He! If I were starving I 
would not take a crost firom lus hand. 
I would not be beholden to him for tbe 
smallest favour in life, Do you tbink I 
cannot see— do you think I do not under- 
stand? It is. he who has come betweën 
xis. I might have won your love had he 
never crossed your path!" 

I grew very pale; but I looked fear- 
lessly up at the young scornful face. I 
pitied him too deeply for anger to have 
any place in my heart. 

"I do not think you have any right 
to speak to me like this/' I said coldly. 
"Besides, you forget Colonel Brooklyn ii 
a married man." 

"Married or not, he loves you," he 
answered gloomily. "I read it in the 
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relief with which he heard of your re- 
jection of me; I read it in the kindness 
which^ for your sake, he showed me; the 
many offers he made for my benefit in 
the future. I feared it long ago. I was 
certain of it — to-day.*' 

I felt the buming colour creep up to 
my brow, I tumed on him — ^hot, angry, 
indignant. 

"How dare you say such things?" I 
cried passionately. " How dare you ? Have 
I fallen so low in your eyes that you can 
insult me thus ? " 

For the fear that he had divined my 
secret fíUed my heart with a cruel shame, 
and I could not meet his eyes or look 
in his face with the old fearless candour 
I had known a brief while before. 

My anger startled him. He grew very 
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pale — ^his yoice shook sliglitly as he 
answeied me. 

''I ask your pardon, I did not mean 
to offend you. I am a jealoos fool, I 
know, but you are more to me than life, 
and it seems so hard that I must yield 

up everything to him — even ^' He 

paused abruptly. "I will not err again,*' 
he said. **But love like mine is fíur- 
sighted, and I know that, had some cruel 
fate not interposed between you and him, it 
would be different for both your lives now." 

He moved on then, and I foUowed 
him silently. My heart was heavy and 
indignant, but as I looked at his face 
I saw in it such pain, such sorrow, that 
my anger melted away; for, affcer all, 
did I not know to its bitterest depths 
the anguish of a love unsatisfied? 
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I laid my hand on his axm. 

"Forgive me," I said. "I spoke 
angrily and without thought. I do not 
wish to add to your pain; but, in any 
case — ^under any circumstances — I could 
have given you no other answer. Love 
cannot be forced, you know ; it only 
comes 1 " 

He took my hand and looked down at 
me. His face was quite calm and 
colourless. 

"You are right," he said. "One can- 
not compel love. It is free — spontaneous 
— ^inexplicable. Of course, you could not 
help it. I must bear my sorrow as best 
I can." 

I thought of the day when he had 

spoken to me of creeds and phUosophies. 

I thought of his great knowledge— his 
YOL. m. B 
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many gifts — his cnltined mmd — and all 
these now conld give him no sach happi- 
ness as a girl's simple ^'Yes" might 
have done. Oh strange miieasonable 
mystery of human passionl — ^thia love 
that neither entreaties nor devotion» 
neither pradence nor expediency, can 
quicken into life; this frail blossom that 
springs np we neither know how nor 
why, and takes root so deep, that all the 
storms of life cannot destroy it I 

I felt so sorry for him^ but I could do 
nothing — ^that I knew* Time alone could 
heal this smart; time, and that never- 
failing panacea for human griefs and 
troubles — work. 



It was a very dreary walk. Caryl 
remained silent and absorbed, and I did 
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not like to speak again. Indeed» we had 
enough to think of, both of us, and it 
was little wonder that speech did not 
come freely to our lips. When we 
reached the place where the workmen 
were employed, we found an immense 
crowd of people assembled. 

Mr. Thornton came up to me at once. 

"In an hour or two more they think 
they will reach the place," he said 
eagerly. 

"Do you really suppose he is there?" 
asked CaryL 

" I fear so, indeed," answered the clergy- 
man. "You see nothing has been heard 
of him since the night before last; and 
rumour has long credited him with the 
habit of concealing his treasures among 
these secret chambers.'^ 

B 2 
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I stood Bilently looking on. Presently 
my eyes caught sight of Colonel Brooklyn 
approacliing. I shrank back beliincL Mr. 
Thomton. I did not dare to meet him 
now. 

I would have given anything to get 
away, but I did not like to excite Caryl's 
notice, so I lingered on, talking to Mr. 
Thomton, and taking no notice of anyone 
else. 

At last a shout rent the air. There 
was a msh towards the opening, and a 
cry arose that the way was clear now. 
Mr. Thomton and Caryl hurried off, but 
I seated myself on a block of stone near by. 

"I did not know you were here," said 

a voice beside me — ^a voice I knew only 

too well. 

I came with Caryl," I said, not look- 



it 
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ing np, and hoping he did not see tlie 
colour rushing wildly to my face as I 
spoke. 

"I am very sorry for him," he said 
gently. "He is a fine young fellow. 
This has been a great blow to his expec- 
tations. And he is so proud, he will 
accept nothing from me, though I am 
his only relative." 

*' I have never thanked you for your 
letter," I said abruptly. "It was such a 
relief to me. I cannot tell you what I 
felt when I read my fears were ground- 
lesa." 

"I can imagine it," he said gently. 
"I know how you loved your father." 

"Will it — will there be a lawsuit, I 
mean?" I asked. 

"There is no need now,*' he answered. 
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**I shall^ of couise^ have to prove my 
daim to the name of Brooklyn, and it 
wiU be unpleasant for poor young CaryL 
But everything is plain and dear now, 
thanks to Polwhyn, and it will be kept 
aa private as possible." 

"Shall you live there?" I asked, 
glancing back in the direction of the 
Hall. 

A dark flush rose to his cheeks, his 
eyes met mine for an instant, and I 
knew then what new and undreaded 
danger lurked in my suggestion. 

" I cannot tell — ^yet," he answered slowly. 
"Once I should have wished it, and after 
this I do not care to go back to my 
regiment. Scandal and curiosity are 
hateful to me, and I must run the 
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gaantlet of both now. But it will, of 
course, depend on— my wife." 

I grew cold and hard as I heard these 
words. His wife I Of course her wishes 
would legulate his future, and she might 
choose to live here — here at our very 
gatesl And where should I find peace, 
security, safety then? No two lives 
should be set farther asimder than Hs 
and mine. And yet, had Fate not 
worked us iU enough that the same parish 
must contain us both? 

"She is not strong," he went on pre 
sently, his voice calm and.steady as ever. 
"That is why I am hastening to South- 
ampton now. I — I — ^wish I had some 
more certain news of my father's fate 
ere I retum." 
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As lie ceased speaJdng, the crowd began 
to draw back. 

I started to my feet and looked with 
horror at the men who came in view 
from out that ghastly prison-house. 
Whispers of ominous meaning went from 
lip to lip. 

A kind hand led me away then into 
the shelter of the trees. 

"This is no place for you. May 
I not take you home?" said Colonel 
Brooklyn. 

I shuddered as I stood there in the 
warm sunshine. 

"Tell me what they have found," I 
said. "I will wait here.'* 

In a short time he came back, looking 
very pale. 
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" They have found the body/* he said ; 
"a portion of it, at least. It ia horrible," 
he added with a shudder. "They seem 
to think he was trying to escape up the 
steps, but the explosion must have 
occurred before he reckoned. It will 
be the work of weeks to search there 
for anything he has concealed. Poor 
foolish old man I what a miserable end I " 

Even as he spoke the men passed us 
by, carrying something covered over 
with the rough cloths they had brought. 
It was thé shattered and blackened 
remains of the half-mad old miser; the 
man from whom even his son tumed 
away in loathing; the man who had done 
no single kindly act or gentle deed 
through all his long unlovely life; the 
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man whose miserable end raiséd more of 
liorror than of pity in tlie hearts of his 
fellow-creatures. 

Caryl joined us now, his face grave 
and stem. 

'* Will you come home ? " he said to 
me. "The search is ended at last." 

I tumed to Colonel Brooklyn. 

"I shall not see you again, I suppose, 
as you retum so soon to Southampton ? *' 
I said. 

"No; 1 will bid you good-bye now," 
he answered. 

I tried to be cool and unembarrassed^ 
but with Caryrs keen eyes upon us both, 
it was no easy task. We shook handd, 
imd Guy tumed to his young nephew. 

"Do not forget what I said. Anything 
I can do for you I shall be only too happy 
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to do, and if you like to come down 
here at any time, you will be most 
heartily welcome I " 

"You are very kind," said Caryl 
stiffly. "But the Hall was never a 
favourite spot of mine. I do not think, 
now, I shall ever come to visit Leathorpe 
again." 

He took no notice of Guy's outstretched 

hand, only bowed coldly, and moved 
away. 

I had no excuse for not foUowing his 
example, and in gloomy sUence we both 
retumed home. 



Constemation, wonder, and dismay were 
rife in Leathorpe for many days to come. 
The gossips had food enough for scandal 
now. 
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The long-lost son had letnmed to piove 
his birtluiglit and to daim his own. Gaiyl 
Brookl^oi was not the lawfiil heir affcer all I 

An inquest was held over the lemaíns, 
and then the old man was bnried wheie 
80 many of his lace lay mouldeiing in 
the dust. 

Caryl and Colonel Biookljai weie absent. 
The lattei declaied he could not be guilty 
of the hypociisy of mouming foi one 
who had tieated him as a stianger and 
an enemy all his life^ and Caiyl had leffc 
the moment the inquest was ovei. 

No one blamed them foi theii conduct, 
foi the life of the old squiie had been 
a long couise of malevolence and wiong- 
doing, and theie was not one human 
being to lament his death. 

Mi. Polwhyn seaiched eveiywheie foi 
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a wiU, but none was forthcoming, neithei 
were the leases or title-deeds of the old 
man's property to be found anywhere in 
the Hall. Colonel Brooklyn's claim was 
readily proved, and people began to wonder 
whether he would bring his wife here 
and settle down at Leathorpe. 

A month — ^two — ^three passed away un- 
eventfully enough, and then came news 
that he had gone abroad with his wife, 
that Mr. Polwhyn was to be his agent 
and manage his afiairs, and that the Hall 
was to be shut up and left in its old 
solitude and desolation. 

There was a general sense of disappoint- 
ment when all this became known, but to 
me it brought an intense and glad reHef 
from the fear that had so long oppressed 
me. To haye them living there, at our 
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very gates almoBt, to ron the liak of 
meetmg him perpetoally, of seeing him 
and his T¥Ífe together; would have beea 
a hard trial for me. I had made up my 
mind I would ask dariee to let me come 
to her on a visit again, though I had no 
reasonable excuse to offer for expressing 
such a wish, and I was sure she would 
guess the reason, knowing what she did. 
But now^ his decision had freed me from 
this necessity, and I set myself to work 
to conquer my weakness and grow accus- 
tomed to the change that must inevitably 
come, all through those quiet autumn 
months when he and his wife were 
abroad. 

I had grown used to my life now. To 
the momings of study at my easel; to 
the aftemoon rambles and visits to cottagers 
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and poor folks, the recípients of my aunts' 
boTinty. The poor in the country are 
not like the poor in a great dty. They 
are not cramped aud herded together, 
and steeped in filth and blackness, and 
noisome scents and sonnds, like those for 
whom my heart had ached so ofken in 
London. But Leathorpe was a well- 
conducted and prosperous place, and some* 
how those clean cottages and tidy children 
were all very picturesque, only they did 
not seem to need the aid and s^rmpathy 
which real poverty deserves. And they 
were all so contented and cheerfal, and so 
obsequiously deUghted by a visit from 
"the quality/' that I fear I came to the 
conclusion that I was of no use or help here» 
There was no wide call upon one's 
sympathy or energies, and there was a 
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difference between themselyes and their 
viflitors which they never forgot. 

Still I persevered with the duties I 
had undertaken. My life was portioned 
out now, and I gave myself as little 
rest and as little time for thought as I 
could. 

Occasionally I went up to the old Hall, 
and wandered through the deserted rooms, 
and looked at the faded hangings and 
moth-eaten fumiture, thinking how sad 
and gloomy a youth Caryl must have 
passed here. Sometimes I wondered what 
had become of all the hidden wealth of 
the old miser ; wealth which might have 
been spent now in restoring the grand 
old building, had not he in his wicked 
spite ordained otherwise. 

The search in the secret chambers had 
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at last been discontinuecL A few blackened 
parchments had alone been discovered, and 
Colonel Brookljm dedared it was uBeless 
to prolong it. If there had been anything 
concealed it must all have been destroyed. 
That was the old man's set purpose when 
he had left his deathbed, and crept down 
to his hiding-place, determined that even 
in death he should punish his successor, 

Mr. Polwhjm advised Colonel Brooklyn 
to let the Hall, but he seemed averse 
to doing that. So it remained as it had 
been left, while the autumn winds swept 
over it, and the autunm leaves lay piled 
in thick damp heaps amidst the desolate 
wooda. 



Toum. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



CLABIOE. 



It was a damp cliillj eyening, and I aat 
alone in my studio before my half-finished 
picture. A bright wood fire bumt in the 
grate, and gave the room a cosy comfortable 
look. I was not working, only sitting 
in a low chair beside the bright flames, 
and looking with dissatisfied eyes at the 
work of the last few months. It did n^t 
please me at all. My heart was not in 
it as it should have been. 

As I sat there the door suddenly fiew 
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open, and a laughing fÍEtce looked in at 
me with all the freshness of the outet 
air on the cool bright cheeks, the ruffled 
curls, the radiant eyea I started to mf 
feet. 

"Okricel'' I cried delightedly. «Tou 
never mean to say it is youl" 

"Indeed it isl" she said, kissing mý 
wondering face, and looking lovingly down 
at me from her tall and stately height. 
"You look astonishedl Well, I meant 
to give you a surprise. I have come on 
a visit to you. What do you say to 
that?'* 

"To me?" I echoed in bewildered and 
incredulous delight. 

" Yes, to you I Aunt Jane asked me,; 
she thought you were getting duU and 
moped, so I have come to cheer you up. 

F 2 
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VféHf you do look rather like a monltíng 
bird, now I come to look at yon. What- 
ever have you be^ doing to yourself? 
Have you any news? Why have you 
not written to me all this time?'' 

" Which would you like to know first 1 '' 
I said, kughing, as I helped her off with 
her sealskin, and led her to a chair opposite 
my own. 

"I really don't know. All of them — 
everjrthing I Why, you have had all sorts 
of things happening down here. Gun- 
powder plots, and secret passages, and 
buried treasure, and no end of delightfiil 
horrorsl And I have heaps of things to 
tell you. My trousseau is quite too lovely, 
and the govemor has been awfully good,. 
imd produced the funds like a lamb. And 
•— oh| Yal has got the sweetest house. 
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with a dado loiind ihe diawing-room 
walls — ^they aie qnite the newest thing 
out — ^and Qneen Anne fhniitiiie, and eyeiy- 
thing bilious-green and peacock-blue, and 
awfully hideous and artistic. She is so 
happy, and Dick seems quite to woiship 
her. I tell Harry hell never be so good 
a husband to me. And now, what have 
you been doing to yourself, young woman ? 
You look as pale as a ghost." 

"Oh, I am very well," I answered 
timidly. " I am so delighted to see you 
again, Clarice! I never thought I had 
missed you so much till I heard your 
chatter agaia. How well you look tool" 

^^I am afraid I am growing fat/' she 
said, with aa anxious glance at the mirror 
opposite. ''I hope not; but, I supposCi 
being happy and contented will not wear 
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one ÍBto fiddle-stríngs like fretting does. 
Kot that I ever did &et much. But still 
there was a good deal of the ' worm i' 
the bud' about me when you fírst made 
mj acquaintance." 

" Was there ? " I said, amiling. " I am 
aure I should never have guessed it." 

** No I " and she raised her pretty eye- 
brows in comical surprise. "Ah! it is 
astonishing how Uttle even our best friends 
know of our real natures I But now I 
don't want to talk of myself — only about 
you. What have you been getting ill 
for?'' 

"I have not been getting ill," I said, 
a little confusedly. " Aunt Jane is much 
too fidgety and anxious about me.' 

**I expect you have been working too 
Imrd," resumed Clarice. "Is that your 
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new picture? How beautífully you have 
oaught the light among those leayes I and 
the water looks quite real." 

'^I am not satisfíed with it at all/' I 
said dispiiitedly ; " it is fuU of errors." 

" Well, I am not an art-critic, so I may 
be excused firom detecting them," she 
answered, laughing. '^ Tou are over-anzious, 
my dear. I am sure you have been work- 
ing too hard. Take a rest, and then 
go at it with fresh zeal. I shaVt let you 
do anything while I am here, I can tell 
you." 

" I don't want to," I said, looking fondly 
at her bright face. "Oh Clarice," and 
I knelt down beside her and laid my head 
on her bieast, "it is good to have you 
here again. I have missed you so often." 

"Have you?" she said gently, and I 
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ïkofw WBtíal her cycs grew i8 uicrjr 
mefc mÍDe. ** I am ^ad of tliat I fissied 
j<m img^t ftsgefc me^ and — joa ao addom 
wrote» 

^I nerer fixrgot jcm," I answered. 

I was kneeliiig beaide her. Her hand 
atroked m j Lair in the old caressing wa j ; 
lier lovel j &ce waa dose to mine. I felt 
atzangelj soothed and comfoited bj Iier 
prsaence, 

''No. I aee jou did not foiget me/* 
slie said at last; ''jou aie a £sdthfiil little 
sonl, Fiagoletta. And is jonr own tronble 
lighter jet ? I haye heard who he is now. 
How strange it all seemed ! Ah, mj dear, 
if onlj it was not for that fatal maniage ! 
How can jou bear this wearing daílj 
suffering? No wonder jou look so pale 
and changed'' 
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^* It is not 80 liard now/' I said^ keeping 
my face bent down &om the gaze of those 
loving eyes. '^I am getting accostomed 
to the idea,'' 

" You were Buch a child," she went on 
musingly. "Who would have thought it 
was in you to care so much — ^to be so 
&ithfal I Have you met him often, Frago- 
letta ? '' 

*' No," I said, colouring. " Once or twice, 
that is aU." 

^' And he is just the same ? " 

'' He looks carewom and anxious," I said 
gravely; "not happy at all, Clarice. I 
am so sorry for that." 

" Sorry ! Tou ought to be very glad. 
Why should he be happy and you miser-» 
able? I wish you had never met." 

" I do not," I answered cabnly ; " I shall 
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be none the woise for haying known 

" Are you sure of that ? '' she cried sud- 

denly ; " sure it will not spoil your life 
— ^be beyond your strength to bear? Oh 
my dear, I have had that fear so offcen 
— so often 1 " 

And to my wonder and alarm she 
broke into quiet tears. 

"Clarice," I exclaimed, "what is it? 
Tou surely do not suppose I am going 
to do anything dreadful because of this ? 
that I am so weak and foolish I shall 
lie down and die, because I cannot 
struggle with my sorrow? It was all my 
own fault affcer all. I do not know how 
I grcw to care for him so much, but I 
did. Tet now, when I know it is no 
use, I have ^" 
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£at I could not utter an untruth. The 
words I would haye spoken choked me. 
I bent mj head down in shamed silence. 

Eor some minutes neither of us spoke. 
I raised my head at last 

" Clarice," I said, the hot colour mount- 
ing to my brow as I spoke, " what I felt 
80 much before was that I had given him 
my heart unsought; that he had never 
thought of me, or cared for me, in 
any way but as a child, who amused 
him, and helped to pass the idle hours 
away." 

'^I thought so too," she said, as I 
paused. 

" But since I met him again," I resumed, 
with faltering voice, "I discovered that it 
was not so. Clarice, he cares for me 
too ! '' 
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''And that only makes it a thoosand 
times worse, my child." 

"But not so hard to bear," I answered 
cahnly. ''I know now that if Fate had 
been kinder — ^if — ^if that marriage had not 
in some way been forced upon him as a 
man of honour, I should have had his love 
even now. It is a dangerous thought to 
dwell upon, but, Clarice, it is so sweet a 
one, that it robs my grief of its sharpest 
sting." 

"I never did quite understand you,*' 
she said, looking wonderingly down at my 
face. " I am as far oflF as ever from doing 
so. But I would give a great deal to 
make you happy, Fragoletta, and I don't 
see how it is to be done." 

" Never mind me," I answered. " Let us 
drop the subject now, How is Harry ? " 
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'^He is quite well/' she answered, 
Bxniling brightly at the mention of her 
lover's name. '^Of course he was seized 
with an ardent desire to see his adopted 
father, so he is staying at the Yicarage 
now/' 

'* And his visit will last about as long as 
your own/' I said. 

" I ezpect so." 

'^lt must be nice to have a lover/' I 
said with a sigh, as I looked away again 
into the dear flames. 

** I hope you will have one of your own 
one day,^ she answered gently. '^One 
cannot be constant to a shadow all one's 
life. There will come a time when you 
will have grown calm and content, and 
your heart will find rest, and this will all 
look like a bad and painfal dream. I 
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tliink we all have to suffer it sooner or 
later; so few women marry their first 
loves, and yet they make good wives and 
mothers, and no one dreams that they 
are not happy. Might it not be so with 

you?" 

What was it in her words that showed 
me, as by a lightning-flash, the pinnacle 
of danger on which I stood, that tore away 
all flimsy disguises, all hope of any peace 
or rest in years to come ? With a sudden 
gesture of passionate misery I buried my 
face in my hands, and burst into wild and 
agonised tears. 

" My dear child, my poor Fragoletta 1 " 
cried Clarice in alarm, ** what have I 
aaid?" 

I could not tell her. I could not bare 
my soul and heart, and show her the 
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fiimple naked truth as it stood revealed 
to me. She would not understand— nó 
one woTild They would have seen but 
the sin and the misery to which I was 
self-condemned, and marvelled that I coulcL 
not shake myself free from the trammels 
of a guilty love. 

I raised my head at last^ and choked 
back the sobs that nearly stifled me. 

"Clarice," I cried, "you know more of 
the world than I do. Tell me, does it 
seem all woe and misery and despair? 
Does God create us only to make us suffer ? 
For, young as I am, there are times in my 
life when I feel I shall never know peace 
— untU I die !" 

Her shocked face, her tearful eyes met 
my gaze, 

"Is it so bad with you as that?" she 
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Baid below lier breattu '^Oh my deari 
I do not wonder any longer that you are 
80 changed" 

" Am I clianged ? " I asked wearily, as 
I raised my eyes to the mirror opposite 
us both. My face was white and tear- 
stained, my eyes dark and haggard, with 
faint yiolet shadows under their lids that 
told of sleepless nights and much weeping. 
Slight and fragile I had always been, but 
I looked like a shadow now beside Clarice's 
robust proportions and stately height. *^ I 
suppose I am/' I said, tuming my eyes 
away &om that unflattering reflection. 
^* WéH, it does not much matter, there is 
no one to care." 

'^Am I no one? Are the friends who 
loye you no one?'' asked Clarice indig-- 
nantly. ** My dear, you are growing un- 
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grateful. Foor Aunt Jane is in the deepest 
distress about you^ and she loves you very 
dearly." 

"I know she does," I answered, with 
quick compunction. "Yes, I should not 
have said that, it sounds ungratefuL" 

" I am not what people call good,'* con- 
tinued Clarice, colouring with a sweet 
shamefacedness, '^neither am I given to 
preachingy but it seems to me, that though 
God does offcen take from us one thing 
on which our hearts are set, he leaves 
us always something in its place. No 
life is ever quite desolate, even at its 
worst." 

I was silent Fatience and resignation 
were lessons too grand for me to leam 
yet. 

**Your life is not spoilt," she went on 

VOL. III. o 
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Boftly; '^you liave a great gift lefb. Does 
B0t that come between you and your sad 
thoughts ? Does it not employ your tíme 
má give you the meaus of ministering to 
others? Oh Fragoletta^ when you lived 
in London with me I thought you so good, 
80 brave! Surely you are not going to 
let this change you! 

" It is 80 much worae now," I answered 
hopelessly, **Sometimes I think I have 
grown cakn and accustomed to it, and that 
I shall be able to bear it; but, again, oh 
Garice, you do not know how hard it is. 
Your love is all so different." 

"Yes, thank God," she sighed gently. 
" But that only makes me the more sorry 
for you." 

"If he would only go away to India 
again," I moaned. "Fancy seeing him 
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living here beside ub» meeting him with*— 
her I " 

I shuddered. Clarice drew me into 
her arms, and sofkly kissed my bumiug 
brow. 

"Poor little friend," she said pityiugly, 
" I wish I could help you." 

" No one can," I said despairingly. " My 
life seems all a mJstake." 

'^ It will not be so always,'' she said reas- 

suringly. "You axe too brave to give 

meekly in to the first blow of trouble. I 

am sure of itl" 

"You are very good to me," I said, 

resting my face against her soft cheek as 

I nestled in her arms. "I feel better 

« 

already since I have seen you. I wish I 
could keep you beside me always." 

" It is quite fanny how we have become 

G 2 
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such fiiends, is it not?'' she asked pie- 
sently. " Do you remember the first 
evening we met, and how quiet you were, 
and I thought you such an odd old- 
fiushioned little thing? I never had had 
a friend, you know-not a real confidential 
one. Yal and I were quite enough for 
each other; but I am as fond of you 
almost as of Yal, though in a difierent 
way. By-the-bye, I saw Pyramus in 
London. He came to say good-bye, just 
before he lefb. He looked very ill and 
woebegone. I saw you had given him 
his congé. 

^'I could not care for him/' I said, 
blushing hotly. " I was very, very sorry, 
but what could I do?'' 

^' He seemed very bitter agaínst Colonel 
Brooklyn/' continued Clarice. "I don*t 
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know why, I am Bure. By-the-way, I 
snppose Caryl has no real right to the 
name of Brooklyn, has he?'' 

*'I suppose not; but no one will dis- 
pute it/' I answered indifferently. '^He 
has alwa^rs bome it| and it can make no 
diflTerence to — ^to Colonel Brooklyn." 

*^ I am sure I shall forget, and call him 
Baybume, as I used to do/' continued 
Clarice. *'It seems so odd to give kim 
a new name ; and Harry says it has 
created quite a sensation in the regiment. 
Tou don't know where he is now, I 
suppose ?" 

" In Italy, I believe/' I answered 
wearily. **I wish he would live there 
altogether/' 

** But that is impossible, you know. He 
must come to the Hall sooner or later. 
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It is fais heritage, and he inli have to look 

^A nice heritagel* I cri^á uoekingly; 
^ It ÍB half ruined now^ and ail the money 
iSiat shonld have been left teTenovate and 
iQstore it, has been ntade awffjr ^mth by the 
malice of its last posseiffica;" 

''Are you quite surê of that?'' asked 
Clarice meaningly. 

" Sure of it ! '' I exclaimed, looking in 
surprise at her face, " Of course I am; so 
is everyone. There was no doubt that 
Squire BrooMyn kept his money in the 
secret chambers that belonged to the old 
monastery. It was a safe and capital 
hiding-place. Besides, why should he have 
destroyed it except for that reason ?" 

*' I do not know,'* she said thoughtfully, 
'•unless it was to mislead people, as he 
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has done. I do not think he could have 
reconciled his avarícious nature to the act 
of voluntaxUy destroymg all hÍB hoarded 
weaJth; but I am quite sure he would 
have liked his son to believe it. It is in 
keeping with his whole conduct to him." 

"Then you think the money really 
exists?" I cried excitedly, 

" I do indeed," she said more calmly ; 
"and it is more likely to be in the Hall 
than in the vaults, where you have all 
believed it to be concealed." 

" What a wonderfal idea 1 '' I exclaimed 
breathlessly. " It has never struck anybody 
yet" 

"Then for once I can lay claim to 
originality 1 " laughed Clarice. "Now let 
us go down to tea." 
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CBLAPTER L 



clabice's joitbnal. 



I AM back in Leathorpe again, 

I had a heartbroken appeal from Misa 
Jane St. Quentin, begging ine to come 
and stay witb them, even a short timoi 
and see if I could cheer up Fragoletta; 
" The girl is so changed," wrote Miss Jane, 
"even Charlotte notices it, and we don't 
know what to do about her. She nerer 
complains, she is just as gentle and quiet 
m ever, but I know she is suffering. It 
ÍB 80 dull here for her too; only two old 
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women in the house. Do come, my dear, 
and Btay with us." 

So I came at once. I was too fond 
of the little thing to hear of her im- 
happiness without trying to comfort her, 
even a little, and I packed up my things 
ímd told Hany I was off in the space of 
six hours &om the time I received the 
invitation. Harry, like a goose, imme- 
diately declared he should go down to 
the Vicarage and pay a visit to his 
mother and uncle. I told him he must 
not be always coming to see me as he 
did in London, for Fragoletta was not 
well, and I meant to devote myself to 
her. 

Indeed, I was shocked when I saw her. 
So white, 80 fragUe, so shadowy she looked. 
and the pathetic sorrow in those lovely 
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eyes, as she knelt beside xne in ihe soft 
dusk and talked of that fatal love of 
herSy smote my heart with a keener 
pain than I had ever felt. 

She had always been cahn and self- 
contained, but now her feelings for once 
oyercame her efforts at restraint. I saw 
her heart as I have never seen it yet; 
all its passion, and terror, and despcdr. 
It frightened me for a moment. This was 
love as one seldom fínds it in the world ; 
love that nothing could reason away ; love 
that was wrong and right, and pure and 
noble, all in one. Love that the phari- 
saical virtue of the nineteenth century 
would have shrunk from in righteous 
horror, and yet to me it seemed as simple, 
as faithfol, as guileless as a child's. 

There are few in the world of to-day 
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that know sucli love, or are capable of ít. 
Perhaps it is as well for them that they 
are not, for a great love is too absolute 
and isolated a thing to be understood, 
and more offcen curses the heart that 
holds it, than blesses it with equal rapture or 
retum. knA. love like hers suflfers meekly, 
uncomplainingly ; it bears its burden in 
Bilence ; it is as far beyond the baseness 
or the immorality the world would impute 
to it, as the stars are above the earth. 

So how could I do anything but pity 
her, so young and so sorrowful as she 
seemed? How could I help my tears 
falling in unison with hers as she knelt 
beside me in the autumn dusk, her pretty 
head bent low, her hands clasping mine, 
her broken voice in its low sad tones, 
sighing : " Oh Qarice, there are times in 
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my life when I feel I shall never know 
peace until I die " ? 

That was what she said ; and she was 
but seventeen I 

Almost it might make one think that 
Heaven is cruel. 

I shall never forget her as she looked 
to-day. 

"Can one go to the Hall?" I asked 
Fragoletta next moming. 

" Oh yes. The old housekeeper lets me 
in whenever I like, and Mr. Polwhyn is 
there, you know.'' 

"The agent? Does he Uve there 
altogether ? " 

"Tes; he has two rooms, the library 
and a bedroom. He is such a nice old 
man." 
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**Well, let us go over there this 
moming. I have had a long-standing 
desire to see the interior of that ogre's 
castle. I am gkd to be able to gratify 
it at last.'' 

We set out immediately. It was a 
warm bright moming. The autumn sun 
shone down on the gold-brown leaves, 
and the avenue was thickly strewn with 
them as they fluttered from the boughs. 

I chattered away incessantly. I did not 
want Fragoletta to think, and I knew 
this place could but awaken memories of 
that one most dangerous subject. 

How dreary the old place looked I 
Most of the windows were closely 
shuttered ; the iron gates were rusty ; the 
rampant lions, carved in stone and leering 
at each other over their broken shields. 
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were covered witli coats of moss; the 
terraced walk before the windows was 
overgrown with weeds and creepers. 

" What a dreadful abode 1 " I said, with 
a shudder. "Doesn't it remind you of 
Hood's * Haunted House ' ? — 

" O'er all there bieathed a silence and a f ear ; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
Whicli said as plain as whisper in the ear — 
The place is haunted. 

I don't know if Fve quoted it correctly. 
Val always says Fm too chuckleheaded 
to remember anything. But, at all events, 
it expresses this modem Castle Grim 
very well. Is that the way you go 
m ? 

She entered by a high narrow doorway, 
and we found ourselves in the interior of 
the gloomy abode. 

YOL. m. H 
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A blear-eyed old crone presented Frago- 
letta with the keys of the varions rooms, 
and, dispensing with her offered company, 
we proceeded on our tonr of investigation. 

"Would you like to see the portrait- 
gallery or the drawing-rooms first ? " asked 
my little cicerone. 

" Oh, the drawing-rooms by all means," 
I said. "I never did care for family 
portraits, and the Brooklyns are all detest- 
able, I know." 

We strolled across the great dreary hall 
and entered the deserted rooms. They 
contained but little fumiture, and that 
of the most antique description. Every- 
thing was in a state of dust and decay 
from long years of neglect and disuse. It 
made me quite melancholy to stand there 
and think of all the dead - and - gone 
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Brooklyns who had lived and loved and 
suflfered (especially suflfered, I should say) 
in these now empty chambers, where our 
footsteps made dreary echoes on the bare 
floors and the stray sunbeams played at 
hide-and-seek among the quaint spindle- 
legged fumiture. 

From room to room we went, and paused 
at last before the picture-gallery. What 
a collection of Brooklyns were here — 
young, old, middle-aged ; fathers, mothers ; 
young wives and young husbands ; sons 
and daughters — all bearing a certain like- 
ness to each otherl There was the old 
squire himself, taken when a young mau 
of twenty — strikingly handsome, though 
with the fire of evil passions in the dark 
lowering eyes, and something cynical and 
cruel about the thin smiling lips. 

H 2 
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The light fell through windows of rich 
stained glass, and the solemn unsmiling 
faces looked back at ns as if wondering 
at our intrusion. 

Fragoletta wandered up and down, just 
as if those grim old musty people had some 
strange attraction for her. Perhaps she 
was trying to discover some likeness 
between the new owner and those dead- 
and-gone ancestors. If so, she must have 
failed signally. ^ 

Guy Brooklyn is unlike all his race ; 
he must resemble his mother I should 
think. Her portrait is not here. I suppose 
her brute of a husband destroyed it in 
his jealous rage. 

"Come and sit down here," I said to 
Fragoletta, as I ensconced myself in the 
low broad seat of one of the windows. 
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"I am tired of looking at these old 
frights." 

Slie obeyed at once, and we tumed 
our backs on the family ancestors and 
looked out at the view instead. 

"That is the placel" said Fragoletta, 
pointing to where the ruins lay in the 
wild rugged valley beyond the park. 

" How near it looks ! " I said. ** And 
yet it is a long distance to walk, is it 
not ? " 

"Yes," she answered. "At least, by 
the road. It is mucli neaxer if you go 
through the park. The valley curves 
round, you see. Look, you can catch 
sight of Fontayne Abbey now; and yet, 
when we drove there from Woodfield Court 
it seemed a long way." 

" It is nearer Leathorpe," I answered. 
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"The road winds about so mucL Have 
you called on tlie Burtons yet ? Shouldn't 
you like to see your picture hanging in 
all its glory in the gaUery of the 
miUionaire ? " 

" No," she said, colouring in lier pretty 
shy way, "I don't want to see it again/^ 

" Tou have a sketch of it, of course ? '' 
I said. 

"Oh yes. Sometimes I am sorry I 
sold the picture though." 

" You made good use of the money. I 
should think a great many people had cause 
to be gratefiil. I don't believe you spent 
a farthing on yourself." 

"I did not require it," she answered. 
** I have all I want.'' 

"Do you go on your sister-of-mercy 
errands here?" I asked. 
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"I visit the poor — oIl jea. I have 
taken a good deal of Aunt Jane's parish 
duty off her hands." 

"What a good useful little thiug you are 1'^ 
I said admiringly. **Now, I never could 
do anything of that sort. I went to see 
an old couple once when I was staying 
at Woodfield. The woman was eighty- 
six and the man ninety. He was quite 
deaf and chHdish. I bawled myself hoarse, 
and at last I said to her: 'I am afraid 
your husband is deaf, isn't he ? ' * Blesa 
your heart, no,' she said cooUy ; ^he's just 
a bit hard o' hearing. If you raise your 
voice like, hell hear every word youll 
say.' Now, as I had nearly cracked my^ 
larynx already, and was still supposed not 
to have raised my voice, I thought I had had 
enough of it. I bade them good-day and 
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went That was my first and only experience 
of visiting the poor. I felt a good bit dashed 
and sobered afterwards, I ean tell you." 

She smiled. 

"Tou should have persevered," she said. 
**ïhat was a very limited experience 
indeed." 

"But quite enough for me," I said 
decidedly. " I do not think Nature in- 
tended me to be of the ministering-angel 
type of women." 

We were silent for a few moments, our 
eyes wandering over the autumn brown- 
ness of the sun-tinged leaves, the gleams 
of soft blue sky behind the arching boughs 
of oak and elm, the mossed tree-trunks, 
and the flowerless gardens, where not a 
vestige of the summer's beauty lurked. 

I tumed my eyes away first, and in 
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doing 80 they went direct to one of the 
portraits on the opposite walL It waa 
that of a grim dark-visaged man, and 
whether a sunbeam played over the face 
for a second, and so deluded my fancy 
or not, I cannot tell, but certain it is 
that as my eyes met the eyes of the 
gloomy individual they seemed to smile. 
I gave a start, my hand closed on my 
companion's arm. 

" Fragoletta," I cried, " do you see any- 
thing peculiar about that — that portrait 
there ? " 

She turned and stared too. 

"No," she said gravely, after a few 
seconds' observation. " Why ? " 

**I suppose it was my fancy," I said 
awkwardly. "But really, for a moment 
it seemed as if it smiled at me — a cruel 
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mocking smile^ like that tlie old squire 
wears in his picture." 

"It must have been your imagination/' 
she said, laughing. " What an odd fancy ! '* 

"Yes," I said, getting down from my 
perch and walking over to the subject of 
discussion. "But certainly it seemed to 
smile. I suppose it was the effect of the 
sunlight." 

I stood close to it now, and my eyes 
wandered from the grim face to the faded 
gold of the frame. 

" It does not hang quite straight," I said. 
"I wish I could make it." 

I stepped aside, and looked round for 
something to mount. Standing there in 
a side-light my eyes caught the trace of 
fingermarks on the dust which covered 
the surface of the picture. This excited 
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my curiosity more nearly. I did not say 
anything to Fragoletta, but rushed oflF into 
an empty lumber-room into which we had 
peeped, and where I remembered I had 
seen a set of small library-steps. 

To fetch these and fíx them in front 
of the portrait was the work of a very 
few moments. When I was level with 
the picture, and held it sideways, I could 
see the fingermaxks more distinctly. I 
turned it straight, and then, dismounting, 
I took my steps from one to another of 
the portraits along the gallery, to the 
no small amusement of Fragoletta, who 
sat stiU in the same place watching my 
movements. 

" Have you found any more who smile ? " 
she asked, laughing, as I came back from 
my'tour of investigation. 
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" No," I said gravely, but I told her 
of my discovery of the fingermarks, 

" What can they signify ? " she asked in 
astonishment. 

"That is just what I should like to 
know," I said. " Fragoletta, not one of 
the other pictures has a particle of dust 
disturbed." 

"And this one has, you mean? Well, 
perhaps the housekeeper haa touched it— 
or Mr. Polwhyn." 

"Why that particular one, and no 
other ? " I persisted. " Fragoletta, I am 
sure there is something strange about 
it. No, don't laugh. Do you notice its 
situation ? " 

" It is opposite the window ; yes." 

"Not only opposite the window, but 
opposite the secret chamber in the ruins. 
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where the old squire was supposed to have 
kept his treasures." 

" WeU ? " 

*' Well," I said, " I am going to investi- 
gate this picture ; that is all." 

She began some wondering remonstrance, 
but I paid no heed. I fixed the steps 
once more, and went up to the grim- 
faced Brooklyn, who was so like the old 
dead miser I remembered. I Lifted the 
portrait with both hands, and peered 
curiously at the wall behind. 

There was nothing remarkable about it ; 
the smooth oaken surface seemed to have 
neither crack, nor mark, nor excrescence of 
the minutest description. Fragoletta leffc 
her seat and came and stood beside me. 

" Are you looking for a secret door ? " 
she said. 
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** Can yoa moiint np besíde me ? " I 
answered. ^'lf you wonld hold this 
pictnie np, away from the wáll as I am 
doing, I woold sound the panels and see 
if they are hollow." 

"Oh yon daughter of Eve!" she cried 
laughingly; but she mounted the steps 
and did what I asked her all the same. 

I rapped at the wall; it gave back a 
duU hoUow soimd. 

" I believe you are right after aU," said 
Fragoletta, tuming very pale. "There is 
a secret door behind the portrait. But it 
has nothing to do with us^ dear. Let 
us go and teU Mr. Polwhyn.*' 

"You know he is out/' I said im- 
patiently. "He won't retum tiU the 
evening. Didn't the old woman teU you 
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80 ? Fragoletta I — ^why, my dear, I have 
fomid the spring." 

It was quite true. In my excitement I 
had pressed a concealed spring in a portion 
of the panel ; it yielded readily, and open- 
ing revealed a deep recess in the wall, 
large enough to admit a man's body. We 
both grew agitated at the discovery. 

"It is like a mystery of the Middle 
Ages," I said, peering into the darkness. 
"The Castle of Udolpho was nothing to 
this. Are you tired of holding the picture 
up ? Let us unhook the wire, and put it 
down on the ground." 

" But ought we to do this — is it right ? " 
remonstrated Fragoletta. 

" Right ? — pooh I " I said scornfuUy. 
'^We are not going to rob anybody. 
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Whatever we discover, Colonel Brooklyn 
shall have the benefit of it." 

She yielded at last to my persuasion, 
and with much diflSculty we took down 
the heavy picture and leaned it up against 
the wall below. Then I tumed with wild 
excitement to the secret door. Standing 
on the topmost step, I peered into the 
darkness. I could see nothing. "I must 
have a candle," I said decidedly. " Frago- 
letta, do run down and get one." 

She obeyed at once. She was to the 
fuU as excited as myself now. In a few 
minutes she returned. 

" The housekeeper was not in her 
room," she said, "but I found a candle 
and matches." 

I lit it, and we both stood there now 
and gazed into the dim recess. 
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**There is sometliing there decidedly," 
I said. "It looks like a box. WiU you 
hold the candle, and I will see if I can 
reach it ? " 

I handed her the light and crept in. 
It was a large 'roomy place, like a big 
cupboard. At the back stood two iron 
boxes. They were so heavy I could 
scarcely drag them along. 

I puUed them close to the opening, and 
then got out. 

" Look 1 " I said triumphantly. 

She started, and tumed very pale as 
she saw them. 

" I know those boxes," she cried. 
"Good heavens, Olarice, you were right 
after all 1 He did not destroy his wealth 
when he blew up that hiding-place in the 

rumsl 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE HIDDEN TREASUBE. 

It was now my tum to stare aghast. 

" How do you know ? " I askeA " You 
cannot tell what is inside them." 

"I think I can," she answered. "For 
one day-long ago-just aíter I had come 
to live at Wyefield, I penetrated into the 
secret chamber which is now destroyed. It 
was quite by accident, and there I saw 
the old man taking handfuls of gold out 
of a box like that. I am sure it is the 
same." 
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" You made such a discovery and never 
told me ! " I exclaimed. 

" I told no one but Aunt Jane," she 
said. " It was his secret, you know, 
Clarice." 

" You are the oddest girl ! " I exclaimed» 
'^ Well, but what are we to do about 
this valuable discovery ? What a weight 
this box is, and hear how it rattles!" 

It did indeed rattle ; and although I 
had managed to drag it along the floor 
of its hiding-place, I could not Itft it 
up. 

" How could he have got it here ? " I 
said to Fragoletta. " He could not possibly 
have carried it himself." 

"He must have brought the money 

here by degrees," she answered thought- 

fully. "Perhaps there is a secret stair- 

I 2 
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case there^ Clarice. This old Hall is fiill 
of hiding-places." 

'^Those monks must have been a nice 
old parcel of rubbish I " I exclaimed. "I 
wonder what on earth they used to hide 
here I '' 

" Well, now you had better put that 
back again." said Fragoletta. disregarding 
my comments on the monastical character. 
" We will tell Mr. Polwhyn as soon as 
he retums, and bring him here to see it." 

I pushed back the two boxes and closed 
the door. We then went away, leaving 
the picture on the floor, as it was too heavy 
to lifb back into its place. 

" Thanks, for your smile, Mr. Geofírey," 
I said, with a mock bow to the ancestral 
Brooklyn ; " if it had not been for that, 
I should never have made this discovery.'^ 
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^^ I cannot imagine what made you think 
of it at all," said Fragoletta. ** It is really 
quite a romance." 

"There is one thing, though, we have 
not considered," I saiA "It will bring 
Colonel Brooklyn home." 

She turned very pale. 

"I did not think of that," she said. 
" Yes, I suppose he wiU come. But, sooner 
or later, we are bound to meet, Clarice. 
I must try and accustom myself to the 
idea." 

I looked at her sadly enough. 

" It seems very hard," I said. " I wish 
he had remained in India altogether. I 
wish we had never seen him." 

'"TÍ8 betier to haye loyed and loBt, 
Than neyer to haye loyed at all,'' 
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quoted Fragoletta. "I should have been 
sorry never to have seen him, Clarice." 

We left the picture-gallery then, and 
went back to the housekeeper's room, where 
the old woman sat over her fire in an 
advanced stage of senility. Having her 
assurance that Mr. Polwhyn would not be 
home till six o'clock that evening, and 
leaving a message for him to come at once 
to Wyefield when he did return, we delivered 
up the keys and left the Hall. 

Our thoughts were fuU of our grand 
discovery. We marvelled whether Colonel 
Brooklyn would be glad to hear of this 
buried wealth, and whether he would at 
once set about restoring the place. But 
I could see Fragoletta grew nervous at 
the mention of his name and the thought 
of his speedy retum. Just as we entered 
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Wyefield, we caught sight of a grand 
carriage standing before the door. 

"Why, who can have calledl" I ex- 
claimed. "I do believe, Fragoletta, it is 
the Burtons' carriage. I should know that 
canary-coloured livery anywhere." 

" I don't want to see them," she said 
reluctantly. " Can't we keep out in the 
garden till they have gone ? " 

" Certainly we can. I don't admire 
them either. They are so oppressively 
wealthy, and so totally unable to forget 
it. Let's run down here — doesn't it lead 
to the place where we met Pyramus?" 

"Yes. I wonder where he is now, 
Clarice." 

'*In Russia, I believe. Poor fellow, I 
do not think he will get over it easily, 
my dear.*' 
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" Love seems always at cross purposes," 
she answered slowly, "Except yours, 
Clarice ; that has indeed gone smoothly. 
I suppose Major Koss wiU be here this 
evening ? " 

"Oh yes. Your aunts have asked him. 
I expect you will think engaged people are 
rather a bore." 

'* I have not had much experience of 
them yet," she said. " By-the-way, when 
is the event coming oflF?" 

This was too tempting an opportunity 
to be rejected. I immediately launched 
forth into a long description of my trousseau 
and arrangements, to which she listened 
with an exemplary patience and appearance 
of interest that deserved the utmost com- 
mendation. 

"And have you quite got over your 
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dislike to India ? " she asked, as I at last 
paused for breath. 

My face fell a little. 

"You see one can't have everything/' 
I said. "And, from Harry's account, the 
life is not so bad after all." 

" From Harry's account I should imagine 
it was all couleur de rose,'' she said, 
laughing, "just as if he would risk paint- 
ing it anything else." 

"Well, I am afraid I gave in rather 
weakly," I answered; "but when I saw 
him look so pale and iU, and heard of all 
his gallant conduct, I could not hold out 
any longer. I have played at being in 
love so often, but now — oh, it is so 
different, my dear!" 

"I can imagine it," she said quickly; 
but I caught the amount of repressed 
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pain in lier voice, and my heart reproached 
me for intruding my own joy upon 
her. 

"I am sure you will be very happy," 
she said at last. " But I am selfish enough 
to wish you were not going so far away. 
How I shaU miss you, Clarice ! " 

Her voice sounded tired and feeble. I 
looked with quick compunction at her face, 
and saw how pale it was. 

"Yes, I shall be awfully sorry to leave 
you," I said, drawing her hand within my 
arm as we paced to and fro over the 
rustling carpet of dead and fallen leaves. 
" But it may only be for a few years, dear, 
and then Harry can come home, and 
perhaps we shall live here, and I can have 
you to stay with me." 

She made no answer. I thought then, 
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that though it was an easy thing for me, 
to look forward to the future and plan 
our lives as I would have them to be, yet 
doubtless for her it was both difficult and 
wearisome to look forward to the added 
burden of years, which could not take 
from her sorrow one feather-weight of aU 
its pain ; for there are natures to whom 
an old sorrow has as long a shadow as, 
they say, has an old sin. 

"What are you looking at?" I asked 
her presently. 

She was standing in the spot where 
we had seen Caryl Brooklyn. Behind 
her lay the little copse, and beyond 
her the dark and silent grounds of the 
old Hall. But her face was haggard, 
and her eyes grew dim and wistful, as 
if some memory spoke to lier heart and 
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brought with it the keen sharp pain of 
living regret. 

" I saw him — there," she said wearily. 
" How startled I was as he stepped out 
of the shadows and spoke to me ; and that 
night I knew his secret too. I knew that 
the same bitter fate had come upon us 
both ! " 

"Are you speaking of Caryl?" I asked 
in wonder. 

She tumed to me with changing colour. 
"Of Caryl— no; of Guy Brooklyn. Oh 
Clarice, if he comes here, I must go away. 
I feel I have no strength to see and meet 
him as I ought to do. There are times 
when I think I am brave and strong, but 
again there are others when I know that 
the love I hide, and thwart, and try to 
conquer, is only burning the deeper into 
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my heart, like a half-smothered fire. It 
is destroying my life — my soul — my 
peace ! " 

She did not cry or weep. There was 
a look of terror in her eyes — of wild 
hunted desperation in her voice that 
fiUed me with a vague alarm. I saw 
that the battle was indeed going 
heavily against her — that the love which 
could not flourish and sun itself in the 
eyes of the world was eating into the 
very core and centre of her life. 

I stood and looked at her in silence, 
for every trite phrase of worldly con- 
solation seemed a mockery in the presence 
of such soul-wrung anguish as she no\/ 
endured. She leant her head against 
the cold iron railings, and shivered as 
if with sudden chill. 
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" Oh Clarice ! " she cried, " I am afraid 
of— myself." 

I stood and looked at her — ^at the 
bowed head, the slight fragile figure, 
with the sweeping folds of shadowy 
black falling on the dry dead leaves, 
A gleam of sunshine fell through the 
dark boughs; a bird, poised in mid-air^ 
gave vent to a little joyous song. I 
could not speak, but my heart ached 
for her — ^the poor little lonely child, 
with her great heart and her tender 
faith — the child who had told me she 
had grown to fear herself at last ! 

If I had loved her ten thousand times 
more than I did— if I had pitied her with 
twice the intensity— I could yet have given 
her no ease, or comfort, or peace. Time 
alone could do that, or — Death. 
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The visitors liad left when we returned 
to the house^ but the two old ladies 
infonned us that they had called to 
say they were going to give a grand 
ball next month, and had come to 
invite Fragoletta to it. 

"I said you were not very well," 
said Miss Charlotte, " and I could not 
answer for you; but you can please 
yourself, my dear." 

" Of course you will go,'' I said. 
'^The Burtons' entertainments are on a 
scale of princely splendour. I wonder 
if Uncle George intends going?" 

" I believe so," answered Miss 
Charlotte. "Mrs. Burton said so, at all 
events." 

"Then I shall go too," I said; 
^'though they are nouveaux riches, they 
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know how to do the thing properly 
when they do it at all." 

"Have you explored the Hall to your 
satisfaction, Miss Norburton?" asked 
Aunt Jane. 

"Yes, and to someone else's too," I 
answered, laughing. "Fancy, Miss St 
Quentin, I have discovered the old 
squire's hidden treasures!" 

And then, amidst their astonished 
ejaculations and wondering comments, I 
recounted my wonderful discovery. 

That evening Mr. Polwhyn, Harry, 
Fragoletta, and I all went up to the 
old Hall. I pointed out the position 
in which the picture had been, and 
recounted again the curious phenomena 
that had led to my remarking on the 
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fact of the fíngermaxks on the dusty 
surface, and the subseqiient discovery of 
the secret door. We found everything 
as we had left it, and Mr. Polwhyn 
was radiant over the recovered treasure, 
though Harry cynically observed that 
perhaps it was only another hoax on the 
old man's part, and we should fínd the 
boxes full of stones, or lead, or tin, or 
something of that kind. 

" It is quite in keeping with his nature 
to have saved his hoarded gains/' said 
Mr. Polwhyn, rubbing his hands gleefully 
together. "He could not bear the 
thought of destroying his beloved treasure; 
yet, all the same, he wished his son to 
believe he had done so. Crazy as he was, 
he had plenty of cunning too. Why, this 
might have remained here for a century, 

VOL. ni. K 
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aad never beoi dia e u fe red ! I am soie 
CAmA BiiMddjii will have good eanae 
to be giatefal to yon, MiaB NarbnrtoiL'' 

^Unkas it tmiis aat to be lead or 
atoneay aa Major Boaa saggests," I 
anaweied laogfaing. 

^I haye not much &ar of that^" he 
aaid. ^ I shall wiite off to Brooklyii to- 
night and ask him to letum at onoe. 
His wife is better now, so he has no 
CTcnse to go wanderÍDg about in foreign 
conntries any longer. He must come 
home and attend to his dutíes here." 

" If he does that/' laughed Hany, '* he 
will be the first Brooklyn who has ever 
ventured to undertake the office." 

" So much the better for him/' said 
the old lawyer gravely. "He is a good 
and honourable man^ and he will not 
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Bhirk a dnty or ignoie a responsibility. 
He may be the liead of a future race 
wlio will be as different £rom tboae 
wbo bave passed away as ligbt from 
darkness." 

''And it is only proper that tbe dark- 
nesB ahould have come &Bt," I added, 
witb a glance at Eragoletta's pale £ace 
and downcast eyes. 



'* You must look it bravely in tbe face," 
I said tbat nigbti aa we sat in ber room 
togetber before the cbeery wood fire. 
'^He will have to come berei you see. 
To avoid bim will be impossible. He 
bas put off tbe evil hour as long as be 
can, but you must both meet it now. 
It does seem bacd bow everytbing con- 
spires to biing you together. Even tbis 

K 2 
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last discoveiy is but anotlier link in the 
chain of circnmstances. It seems as if a 
malevolent fate were guiding everything 
to that one point/' 

She sat with her face bent on her 
clasped hands, grave, and tearless, and 
silent. The old pain was upon her again, 
the old fear and despair gnawing at her 
heart. 

"What will be the end?'* she moaned. 
^* Oh Clarice, how can I bear this ! It is 
as if Heaven mocked my prayers. The 
very thing I have fought against is here 
at my side, mocking my futile efforts to 
conquer or avoid it/' 

"Why do you love him so?" I cried, 
with a certain fierce impatience. ''After 
all, he is only a man, nothing very wise or 
very great. He has never done you any 
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benefit or servicei and he has only brought 
sorrow into your life." 

She shook back her heavy hair with a 
weary gesture. 

"Is love bom of benefits?" she said, 
''or, indeed, of anything that one can lay 
hold upon and say : * It is for this, or 
that, I love V No ; it just comes — ^that 
is all." 

'^Tou are too sweet and good to waste 
your life in fretting after what is vain 
and useless/' I answered slowly; '^and 
you are brave though you are so young. 
Set your mind to conquer it, as you have 
done the difficulties of art^ the griefs and 
losses of life. In time you will succeed, 
and then once more you will be happy." 

She looked at me with her great sad 
eyes until my own grew dim. 



^Woidft are ao easy," ahíB si^ed. "It 
Í8 011I7 action that ia haid. Do you 
ihmk I woold not be happj if I ooidd \ — 
that I wonld not do anything to feel 
glad jnat for one little honr?'' 

What oould I say to her then? 



CHAPTER III. 

Enough 

Of woe it is to loye. 

Shsllbt. 

Thb days have drifted on. 

I do all I can for Fragoletta, but this 
new nervous terror that has taken pos» 
session of her sets all mj reasoning at 
defiance. 

For Guy Brooklyn is expected daily, and 
his wife is coming with him 1 

Of course, we all expected it. It waa 
the only right and natural thing for him 
to do ; for the one argument he could have 
used against it he was bound in honour 
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to conceaL But it was terribly liard on 
Fragoletta. 

She threw herself into work with 
feverish energy ; she walked, sang, painted, 
read — did all that girl could do; but I 
could see, and did see, how useless it all 
was — ^how far off were hope or peace jfrom 
her aching heart. 

They arrive at last, the new owner of 
the Hall and his wife, and the bells ring 
out a welcome from the old church as in 
the autumn dusk the carriage bears them 
swiftly to their home. 

We hear the bells as we sit together 
in her studio, but to us the clangour and 
noise sounds harsh and tuneless, and 
Fragoletta grows white as death as she 
leans back on her low chair and puts her 
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hands to her ears to sliut out tliat jarring 
sound. 

In the evening Mr, Polwhyn comes 
over, radiant with the good news. The 
boxes had contained money and papers 
to the value of half a million 1 The will 
leaving all to Caryl Brooklyn had been 
found unsigned. The work of restoring 
the Hall would be commenced at once, 
and Colonel Brooklyn would most pro- 
bably take a house in the neighbourhood 
to superintend the carrying out of his 
plans. 

"And how is Mrs. Brookl^m?" I ask, 
as I listen to aU this, not daring to look at 
Fragoletta all the time. 

"She is very delicate in appearance," 
says the old lawyer, "but a charming 
woman, and so devoted to her husbandl 
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Dear me^ what a fine thing it is that we 
shall haye such people at the Hall ! They 
will do so much good^ and I am siire 
thej wiU be geneial &Yonrite& By-the- 
way^ Colonel Brooklyn said I was to tell 
you all, he and his wife would take an 
early opportunity of caUÍQg." 

He chats awaj for some time longer, 
then takes his leave and goes back to the 
HalL The old ladies discuss the news with 
wild excitement For days after we hear 
of nothing else. Everybody is calling and 
leaving cards despite the dilapidated 
condition of the Hall, and on all 
sides we hear praises of the bride and 
tales of the glories of the new Leathorpe 
Hall that is to spring up so speedily 
now. 

Fragoletta and I absent ourselves regu- 
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larly every afternoon, but still the dreaded 
visitors do not come. 

At last Sunday aniveSy and we know 
we must inevitably see them' tben. It is 
a mild briglit day. We have not the 
vestige of an excuse for not attending 
moming service, and so we drive to Mr« 
Thomton's church with the old ladies. Of 
the two, I really think I am the more 
agitated, for Fragoletta looks as calm and 
still as a statue. From time to time I 
glance curiously at her. She looks more 
than pretty now, despite the colourless 
cheeks, the faint shadows under the great 
dark eyes. I look at her, and marvel 
what that other woman is like — the woman 
who has her place, for if Guy Brookljoi 
does indeed love her, he would have made 
her his wife without doubt. 
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We aie in dmidi at last^ and go to 
aur sestBy Imt with «le lapid glance I 
take in the £ifie8 of tlie two people who 
oocap7 the long-Taeant HaU pew. I ahnost 
start as I see Colonel Biooklyn's alteied 
appeaianca His fiioe had always been 
graye ; now it looks stem with suppressed 
pain, and wom and haggard as if with 
long soffermg. I who have known him 
in those other days feel a thrill of shocked 
surprise as I meet his gknce, and see it 
sweep with eager passionate scrutiny over 
the down-bent head and pale sad face of 
my companion. 

She does not look at him ; but all the 
same I see the colour bum and waver in 
her cheeks, and the long lashes fall like 
a cloud over her eyes. But I seem to 
know the agony they hide ; I seem to 
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hear tlie swift Imrríed beats of tlie poor 
little fluttering heart I note how her 
hands tremble as they touch her book, and 
such a sense of buming wrong and sorrow 
comes over me that I am fain to hide 
my face in my clasped hands^ though 
never a word of the service do I hear. 

We linger to the last. I am in hopes 
that they may have leffc, but as I réach 
the porch I find I am mistaken. They 
are both standing there. A slender fair- 
haired girl, with a weak pretty face, and 
the tall stem-looking man, who^ for her 
sake, has lost his own life's happiness and 
sacrifíced another'sl 

How hard it seems t 

In a moment he has seen us. Avoid- 
ance is no longer possible. He says a 
word to his wife, and brings her up and 
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introdaoes her to the old ladies, then to 
Fragoletta, then to me. It is a huTTÍed, 
nenrouflly-petfoimed ceranony. But it is 
OTer, thank goodness, snd Fiagoletta bears 
tiie ordeal biaTely, snd with a certain 
stately giaoe that sits prettilj and qnaintly 
on the little gíilish figuie. 

But I saw their eyes meet once, and 
I knew only too well then what an 
agonj of mind maj luik beneath the 
commonplace sentences that people 
utter. 

Our cairiage comes up, Colonel Brooklyn 
hands us in, and we drive home through 
the autumn sunshine, silent and absorbed, 
and iU at ease. Miss Jane does all she 
can to attract her sister's attention and 
engage her on topics of general interest; 
but the old lady is fall of the new-comers. 
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and always returns to them, do wliat we 
may to prevent her. 

Fragoletta avoids me all the rest of the 
day, and» pained as I am, I yet make 
no effort to win her confidence. I know 
there are some troubles we must keep in 
our own hearts, some griefs whose bitter- 
ness we cannot speak of. No common- 
place conaolation, no amount of sympathy 
could bring any comfort to the girl now. 
She fled to solitude like a wounded deer; 
and though I knew what agony those 
lonely hours must have held, it was not 
for me to speak of it unless at her own 
bidding. 

But after this Sunday her mind seems 
more at rest. At least the worst is over, 
now that they have met, and there need 
be no very constant intercourse between 



Mi yg>#y xgw^ 



her md t&s imr Jaáw aí Tiralit«qi e 



We aU itaEEui izi tïie dnviDg-iOQni 
waítmg &r tibe carn^e; tBak is to say, 
Fiagolettay I, and Hisa Jane, who ïs to 
ébsp&mi ittL HanjT is heie to admÍEe — 
me^ of coniBe — and I lealty tliiiik I am 
worth the trouble; bnt my little pale 
anowdiop cí a ftiend looks moie lovely 
than I haye eyer seen her. 

She ÍB in white satin ; its gleaming tínts 
softened hy sofit donds of laee. There is 
no particle of colonr abont her, only her 
cheeks glow like the heart of a rose, and 
her great brown eyes look briUiant as 
stars. 
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^^lt is a case of the ugly duckling/' 
says Iier Aunt Charlotte, with an approv- 
ing look at her young niece — ^the girl 
whom she had received so coldly once, 
who she had declared would prove too 
great a responsibility for her years ; the 
girl who had now wound herself round 
her heart, and won her love with an ease 
and readiness that must often have sur- 
prised the grim old dame herself. 

Then when we have been duly admired, 
we put on our cloaks and wraps and 
start. Harry is not going. He is not 
strong enough yet for a night of dancing, 
having scarcely recovered from the effects 
of his wound, so he takes a tender fare- 
well of me, and bids me not flirt too much, 
and [then we drive away. 

The splendour of the ball-room defies 

VOL. m. L 



wy^ powvEs of AaTirïptïoB» and aQ the 
aiijyigwmcBta aie on a Mals of uiiBiiipaa* 
adble magjaaSuBmc^ The locms aia wdl 
fiHod when we amye^ aDd afanosfc the 
fiDBt peEBon who giarti ua is Colonel 
'BnokiyiL 

*' I díd not know you were to be heie ! " 
I exdaim m surpiiafl^ aa I giye him my 
hand. 

''Did yoQ not?" he 8ay% and his ejes 
go to Fragoletta^ who is dose beside me. 
''We were invited hmg ago« Maj I see 
jrour programmes ? " 

"They are delightfolly empty," I say, 
handing mine at once, for I remember of 
old his perfect waltzing. '^But you may 
have two dances/' 

He scribbles his name down and tums 
to Fragoletta. She hands hers without a 
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word. As I glance at it on its retum 
journey I see he has put his name down 
twice — a waltz and quadrille that follow 
each other. I make a mental note of the 
numberSy ten and eleven, and resolve to 
keep that quadriUe free on my own pro-» 
gramme. I know he hates squareSi and I 
am convinced he will not dance this one. 
Yet surely he would not risk a tête-ártáte 
with her to-night? 

I feel nervous and uncomfortable, but 
just then our host comes up, and with 
him a relay of dancing-men, and my pro- 
gramme is speedily filled up. 

I dance one dance after another, and so 
does Fragoletta. She waltzes so exqui« 
sitely it is no wonder that everyone ia 
eager to claim her. At last comes number 
ten. I notice the flush on her cheek, the 

L 2 
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Budden rapture in Iier eyes, as that stately 
figure bends before ber. I note^ too, tbe 
ezpression of his face, and I know that 
for them this dance wiU mean something 
more than any dance has ever meant yet. 
I can guesa what rapture it is to him to 
dasp that little figure, to look down on 
the sweet flushed face and drooping eyes ! 
Do neither of them think of danger 
now? 

I fear not. 

"Will you take a tum in the con- 
servatory ? " says my partner, as the last 
notes of the waltz die away. I assent 
readily, and we follow a stream of people 
who are tuming towards that cool retreat. 
Among them I notice Fragoletta and 
Colonel Brooklyn. I sit there during the 
pause between this dance and the next 
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As the band strikes up again, my com- 
panion asks me to excuse him, as he lias 
to seek his partner. I agree readily, telling 
him I am not going to dance this time, 
and should prefer remaining here. The 
various couples file by, the conservatory 
is deserted again. I rise from my seat 
and wander through its aisles of floriculture. 
An arched door at the end leads into the 
picture-gallery. I pass in here and find 
that that too has been converted into a 
retreat. Stands of flowering-plants, tall 
shrubs, pyramids of blossoms— aU are 
scattered and arranged with lavish pro- 
fusión. Statues and fountains gleam under 
the dim moonlike shade of lamps. I 
wander on and seat myself close to one 
of the windows. It is a little nook shut 
in by stands of great flowers and tropical 
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plantHL With a sig^ of delight at the 

prapeet of lest and peaoe it affoids, I 

leaii back in m j chair and dofie mj ejes. 

But I open them as suddeDly and start 

np^ for Toices fiall on mj ear^ and only 

too weil do I know them both ! 

''So thii is jonr pictoie?" saj the 

man's deep tonesL '* I heaid it was here. 

What a dim light, I can scarcelj see 
it" 

'' There is light enough/' sajs Fragoletta 
nervouslj and tímidlj. "It — ^it is not 
worth jour looking at indeed." 

"Not worth it!" his voice trembles. 
•'The slightest thing jou do, or touch, 
is worth more to me than jou imagine. 
I enyj that man this picture more than 
all his wealth and possessions.'' 

*^He is getting rather mad," I think 
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to myselt ^' This won't do. But liow am 
I to íntOTupt them?" 

There íb silence for a moment. I 
look through the sci^en of foliage and I 
see Colonel Brooklyn with a small lamp 
in his hand gasing at the picture I had 
last seen on the Aeademy walls. I 
absolutely tiemble. Will he recognise Sir 
Iiauncelot ? Will he guess ? 

Quite suddenly he puts down the lamp 
on a stand near by, and then tums and 
£Ekces her. 

"You did í^íf " he says. 

Her hands are clasped and hanging 
loosely before her. He takes them in his 
own, and her eyes look up to his, and 
blind indeed must have been the man 
who could not read the story they told. 

I see his &c§ tum white as death, but 
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in tbe soft ^oom liis eyes bam down to 
heza. It aeems as if the spell of sileiice 
fliid isolatíon íb at work. How can he 
lemember anything now, save that he is 
alone here with the girl he loves so 
&tall7 well? Heaven knows how hard 
it mnst have been — ^too hard, I think — 
for suddesly there seemed to him no &ith, 
no honour, nothing worth remembeiing 
save only — ^her. 

He caught her to his heart, and showered 
upon her lips the wildest maddest kisses 
man ever gave to woman. For a moment 
she lay passive in his arms, as if all the 
storm of misery and sorrow were at rest; 
and I — what could I do then, save cower 
back into my hiding-place, trembling and 
Bick at heart? 

It is her voice that breaks upon my 
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ear — her voice, so low, so broken, so 
pitiful, poor storm-tossed sorrowing clúld I 

" Have pity on me I " she says gas- 
pingly. "Have I fÍEillen so low in your 
eyes already?" 

At that reproach he looses her írom his 
embrace, and stands before her, the dim 
Ught falling over his white despairing face 
and the sad eyes that once had looked so 
brave and bold. 

" Pardon me," he says, in a low broken 
voice. "I was mad, I think, for a moment. 
I forgot all save that we two were together, 
and that in your eyes your heart spoke out 
to mine." 

She covers her face with her hands and 
Bobs aloud. 

"I must tell you all at last," he says, 
"even if you hate me for ever after. 
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Mj secret Iias bumt into my soul until 
I bave neither peace nor comfort left in 
lif^, When I left you a year ago, I 
meant to return and tell you of my love. 
Toung as you were, I thought you must 
know how dear you had grown to me, 
and that perhaps, when we met again, I 
might win your heart to myseE Of the 
Wt that fate wove about my feet you 
know. I was not free to act as I pleased. 
A woman's honour lay at my mercy. I 
9aw no h^lp but to sacrifice my own 
hope — ^for it was but a hope then, and 
you were so young, and I thought per- 
haps you had not understood, or might — 

iovgetr 

"When you had asked me to remem- 

ber ? " she says, between the sobs that catch 
her breath* 
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I had no thought you would be so 
faithful," he answers slowly. "Only, 
when we met again, I seemed to read 
Bomething of your inner nature at last 
To-night disguise was no longer possible. 
Fragoletta, the fear that I have ruined 
your life smites me with a reproach too 
terrible to bear. Oh little faithful love, 
why is fate so cruel?" 

She is quite silent, battling with those 
fiobs that shake her íragile figure like a 
reed — sobs that seem to madden him, as 
he hears their pitiful sound. 

" For Heaven's sake, do not cry so 1 " 
he entreats. "If I could ease you 
-— comfort you — I would. But life is 
all wrong for us two now; it is too 
hard to bear, I often think. Tell me, 
Jragoletta, shall I go away again ? I 
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woTild do even that for your sake. I 
would face the comments of the world — 
of her who bears my name. Shall I do 
it?" 

She chokes back her tears then, and tries 
to speak more calmly. 

"No," she says, "your place is here. 
Why should I banish you ? " 

" Then I may stay ? " 

A wild hope is in his voice ; a sudden 
light leaps into his eyes. Ahl when is 
a man's love anything but cruel ? 

"Tes," she falters slowly, "you cannot 
go ; but I can — I must — now. It is 
beyond my strength to meet you as an 
ordinary acquaintance ; to risk what I have 
risked to-day. I cannot help loving you. 
But I will do your wife no wrong. It 
is your duty to be true to her, though it 
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cost 70U any suffering. If honour de- 
manded such a sacrifice once, it demands 
it doubly now." 

*' Honour — duty — ^love I " he murmurs 
bitterly. " Ah heaven I what scales can 
balance such uneven weights as these? 
In those words lie all the bittemess of 
life.'' 

" And all its glory too," she says soffcly. 
''I do not hold it wrong that we should 
love. I am not ashamed that you should 
know ity for it was all harmless and inno- 
cent once ; and now, though circum- 
stances have changed it, yet the love 
itself can do you no wrong, or her. Only 
now" — her voice breaks, its sweet music 
grows strained and harsh — '^it is too hard 
for me to bearl" she cries despairingly. 
** Leave me, for pity's sake 1 " 
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There is a dtniggle going on within him 
which I can read on his face; there is SL 
look in his eyes which it is well she cannot 
see, for duty aod honour are as tow in the 
fire of passion surging through his veins* 
And she loves him so utterly I 

Ah that terrible silencel when timd 
might well be counted by " heart-throbs 1 '* 
How full it must have been to both of 
themj of wild longings, of gladness hitherto 
undreamt of, of all the sweetness and mad- 
ness and despair of a love that honour 
forbada ! 

He bends towards her and takes her 
hands in his own. and in the dusky 
shadow of the dim lamp-lit gallery, his 
face looks bloodless as the dead. Indeed 
it is as the face of a man who has received 
his death-wound^ and for a moment's space 
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looks back on all the sweetneBS of a forfeited 
life. 

"I wiU leave you," he says* "It is 
the only kindness I can do you now. 
Oh love, forgive me for all I have brought 
upon your life ! Heaven knows, I never 
can forgive myself/' 

He is strangely quiet now. The struggle 
has been severci but he has conqueredi 
and no word has he said that might add 
tq her torture or make her love a thing 
of shame in her young innocent eyes« 

She looks up at hínié Such perfect 
faith, such perfect love have surely never 
lit a woman's face before I 

*'If a day ever comes when I may 
return to you in honour, I shall be at your 
side," he says slowly^ painfully, as he holds 
her hands tight clasped within his own. 
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"But if happiness ever comes to you in 

the smile and love of another man^ have 

no thought of me. The heaviest part of 

my own burden of wretchedness is that 

I have made you wretched too." 

"But you made me glad— once," she 

says softly, tenderly; "and happiness so 

seldom comes for long. After all, what 

does it matter — ^a few years more or less ? 

The injustice of life may be set right 
at last, and heaven may bless what earth 

has denied us.'^ 

"But one has still to live," he cries 
bitterly. " It is that daily living, longing, 
struggling, that are so hard to bear ! " 

A heavy sigh runs through his words, 
and all the while the gay bursts of music 
come from the ball-room, the laughter of 
happy voices rises and falls on the flower- 
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sceiited air; but I think all things of 
time and place are forgotten by them save 
just each other. 

His eyes seem to take in every line of 
her sad sweet face, with its childish beauty, 
its maturity of sorrow. Then he draws 
her hands close to his heart and bends 
and kisses them slowly, lingeringly. 

She does not speak, only looks at him 
with such a look as a woman gives to her 
beloved dead — for what, indeed, can he be to 
her now save dead in all the future vears ? 

" May heaven for ever bless you I " he 
says, his voice low and broken, his eyes 
dim with tears that shut her out from 
sight. Then he drops her hands and tums 
away. 

Motionless as a statue she stands listen- 
ing to the last echo of his step. As it 

YOL. ni. H 
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dies away in the distance slie tHrows her 
arms up with a wild imploring gesture, 
and falls face downwards on the floor, 
cold and senseless as the dead! 



CHAPTER IV. 



"after the battle." 



Wb retuni no more to the ball-room. It 
is long ere I can restore Fragoletta to her- 
selfy but I throw open the window and 
let the cool air play on her face, and dash 
the water from one of the many flower- 
vases on her cold brow, and at ]ast, with a 
long sigh^ she opens her eyes and sees me. 

She does not seem surprised^ and I say 
nothing ta her then, only help her to a 
seat, and wait quietly by her side till the 
hysterical weeping that foUows her fÍEdnting 
fit has subsided., 

H 2 
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When she is quiet and calm once more 
I leave her there and go to seek Aunt Jane. 

I only say that Fragoletta is tired, and 
that we had better go home, and the kind 
old lady acquiesces immediately. 

Our hostess is sádly put out at our 
leaving so early, and insists upon sending 
wine and refreshments to the picture- 
gallery, where Fragoletta is, and sorely 
against her wiU we make her swallow a 
glass of champagne. 

But it does her good ; the colour steals 
back to her face, the nervous trembling 
ceases, and she is strong enough to walk 
unaided to the carriage. 

All through the long drive home I hold 
her hand in mine, and she leans her head 
in very weariness against my shoulder. 

Perhaps that silent sympathy comforts 
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lier. I do not know. I only wish it 
might, for from the very depths of 
my soul I pity this poor sorely-tried girl. 

" You are sure you axe only tired ? " asks 
Aunt Jane anxiously, as we reach home at 
last and enter the hall. 

" Quite sure," she says, so wearily that 
further questioning is needless. 

"I wiU look after her," I say eagerly. 
"Do not you trouble yourself, Miss St. 
Quentin. I will see her safely in bed before 
I go myself." 

" Thank you, my dear/' she says grate- 
fuUy, and she kisses us both, and we leave 
her at her own door. 

Without a word I take off Fragoletta's 
pretty dress and put on her soft cashmere 
dressing-robe, and then make her sit down 
by the fire while I brush out her lovely 
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haii. Neither of us speaks. I, because I 

dare not, and she, because she is too self- 

absorbed by the remembrance of this night^s 
events. 

At last I kneel down beside her^ and 
draw down her face to a level with 
my own, and kiss the wide bright eyes 
that gleam with so strange and feverish a 
lustre. 

" Darling," I say gently, ** you need not 
fear to tell me what you suffer, for I heard 
aU." 

She starts and looks at me, but her 
pain is too great for any expression of 
wonder or indignation. 

*' I could not help it,*' I go on timidly 
and nervously. "I was in the picture- 
gallery by the window. I could not get 
away. I thought he would feel so ashamed 
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and sorry if he knew I had been a witness 
to that scene, and when you fainted I came 
forward and helped you. He did not know." 

She puts her arms around my neck and 
leans her head on my shoulder. 

" I am so tired," she says wearily. 

Tired 1 ah poor child ; tired of the 
burden and fret of life ; tired of its cross- 
purposes and waywaxdness ; tired of the 
ache and passion and despair of the love 
that is so deeply rooted in her heart. 

I kiss her sofbly and hold her there,. but 
I think to myself how poor a compensation 
is any woman's love for that of a man ; 
and fondly as I care for her, I can do 
nothing now to comfort or console her. 
Empty words and phrases are of no use. 
I keep silence, and the moments pass, and 
both our hearts are full of troubled thoughts. 
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She lifts her head at last, and shakes 
back the thick soft waves of hair, and her 
eyes meet mine with the dumb patient 
look in their brown depths that one sees 
sometimes in the eyes of a sick animal. 
I cannot bear that look; it cuts me to 
the heart. If she would cry, or moan, 
or weep, as I have seen her weep before, 
it would be better than this. But never 
again do I see tears in Fragoletta's eyes 
after this night. 

"I think the worst is over now," she 
says sadly. "We shall not meet again. 
He said, if he could ever come to me 
in honour again he would ; but when 
do things ever come right in the world 
like that ? She will live with him and 
he will be good to her, and doubtless they 
wiU be happy in time; but as for me,'* 
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her lip3 quivered, her eyes drooped, "I 
shall have the coldness and the darkness 
for my portion. I shall be always alone. 
Even you will leave me soon, Clarice ; 
and I love you next best to — him. It is 
fated that I am not to keep love, you see." 

That wan piteous smile, more sad to 
see than any tears, touches me to the 
depths of my soul. In a passion of pity 
and remorse I throw my arms around 
the little fragile figure. 

**You shall not lose me too," I say 
impetuously. " I will not leave you 
unless you wish it — unless your sorrow 
grows less, in years to come. I promise 
itl" 

I see the glad light leap into her 
eyes for a second's space; then she says 
gently : 
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^^ I could not accept such a sacrifice ; it 
would not be right. No, dear, I must not 
let sorrow make me selfish. Some lives 
are for sunshine, others for shadow. Mine 
belongs to the latter dass. I must get 
used to it in time." 

"If he had only not retumed," I sigh 
restlessly. I do not combat her words, 
but in my mind a fixed resolution grows 
and is rooted, and I determine nothing 
shall prevent its execution. "If he had 
only not returnedl You were so much 
better and calmer. I thought you were 
getting over it." 

She looks at me ; a buming flush of 
colour stains her cheek. 

"I shall never get over it," she says 
calmly. " It is all my life, this one fatal 
love." 
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I tum my face away and hide it in 
her lap. 

"If I tried to the last Ilout I lived/^ 
she continued solemnly, " I should never 
cease to love him. I cannot help being 
faithful, and it is always the most faithful 
who are also the least happy. The natures 
that take life easily, that are not capable 
of great loves, great hates, great sorrows 
— ^these are the natures to whom life is 
worth most. Can I help it that I am 
different ? " 

I only sigh. For the life of me I can 
frame no words. I do but feel how diffe- 
rent she is from me — ^from other women ; 
but whether she is very noble or very 
foolish I cannot telL 

Then she looses my arms from round 
her waist and kisses me tenderly and 
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gravely, and I accept my dismissal and 
rise and leave her there. 

For, after all, what can the tenderest 
and most pitying of human sympathy do 
in the presence of a great sorrow ? Yet 
in the solitude and darkness of that night 
I pray for her as never in all my life 
have I prayed for myself. 



The moming comes, and with a strange 
sense of trouble weighing down my usually 
light spirits, I rise and dress and go down 
to the breakfast-room. I am late, as 
usual, but Miss Charlotte does not favour 
me with any rebuke in consequence, for 
she excuses it on account of the dissipa- 
tion of the previous night. Fragoletta is 
sitting white and still in her customary 
place, and Miss Jane is dilating upon the 
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glories of the Abbey and the lavish magni- 
ficence of its owners. 

" And so you did not stay to supper," 
says Miss Charlotte at last, and she " fixes " 
Fragoletta with her glittering eye as she 
speaks. " Dear, dear, how unfortunate I I 
wanted to know whether it was true about 
their having a service of gold plate. I dare- 
say it's only electro-gilt though. Everything 
is sham nowadays. You look very pale, 
Fragoletta ; why are you not eating any 
breakfast ? " 

'* I am not hungry," answers the girl, as 
she pushes aside her plate. 

'*ïhen you ought to be," snaps Miss 
Charlotte. " Girls nowadays are very 
different to what they were when I was 
young. I could go to a ball and 
dance aU night, and get up at siz 
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o'clock, and eat a hearty breakfast 
afterwards ! " 

" How the race of women has degene- 
lated ! " I remark parenthetically. 

"You may well say that," she retorts 
«harply. "They do not even know how 
to pay respect to their elders now." 

"My dear Charlotte," interposes Miss 
Jane, the peacemaker, "I saw a cap last 
night that would be the very thing for you. 
I think I have carried the idea away in my 
head pretty welL After breakfast I will 
describe it to you." 

Glad enough am I when the meal is 
over, and I am at liberty to put into exe- 
cution a little plan that I have been 
maturing in my minA I inform them aJl 
that I am going to walk over to the 
Vicarage, and shall probably not be home 
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till lunch; then I draw Fragoletta aside, 
and beg her not to work tliis moming, 
she looks so pale and weary, but to go 
into the gaxden with a book instead. It 
is a mUd sunny day, and the sky is as 
blue as if it were summer again. I start 
on my walk with some misgivings, for I 
have to tell Harry something that I fear 
he will not like; but I have made up 
my mind, and I am not easily shaken 
once that result has been arrived at. 

I find my Jiancé in the garden, smoking 
a cigax, and attired carelessly, not to say 
shabbily. Evidently nothing has been further 
from his thoughts than a visit from me. 

" Why, Clarice ! " he cries in astonish- 
ment. **Up and out alreadyl I thought 
you would still be asleep and dreaming of 
your conquests last night" 
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"I didn't make any/' I say carelessly, 
as I shake hands, any other greeting not 
being possible in fiill view of the house 
windows, however desirable we might think 
it. " Hany," I continued gravely, " I have 
come to speak to you on a most important 
matter. No, you need not throw your cigar 
away, I do not mind it, although you ought 
not to smoke so early in the moming." 

" And what is the important matter ? " 
he asked, drawing my hand within his arm 
and leading me down a more sheltered 
and inviting patL *'Something about the 
trousseau ? Never mind if it's not ready ; 
it can be sent out afterwards." 

** No," I say confusedly, " it is not that 
at all. Harry, would you be very, very 
much disappointed if I asked you to let me 
put our marriage off — a — little — ^longer ? " 
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As I stammer out the words he tums 
and looks at me in grave and anxious 
doubt. " Put oflF our mamage ! " he says. 
*'Why?" 

I colour more and more, but I know 
that I must not halt in my purpose ; 
so I summon all my courage and con- 
tinue: 

"The truth is, Fragoletta is ill and 
wants a change. She must go to Italy, 
or France, or somewhere, and she cannot 
bear to go alone. Oh Harry, I am so 
sorry for her ; I pity her so ! I am 
almost sure she is djdng." 

**Dyingl" he ejaculates, flinging his 
cigar away now and facing me with angry 
eyes. " What nonsense are you talking ? 
She was at a ball last night, looking as 
well as you or I, and you come here this 
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moming and tell me she ís dying ! CHaiice, 
do you take me for a fool?" 

"No/' I say, clasping his arm with both 
my hands and looking appealingly up at 
his handsome angry fece. "No, Harry. 
Only a Mnd-hearted nnselfish darling, 
whom I love most dearly ; but — ^now do 
not look cross again, it makes you quite 
ugly — ^but if you knew all that poor girrs 
story you would pity her as I do, and 
see too that it would be wrong and cruel 
to desert her in her trouble." 

" Oh, if you are going to put your 

friend before your promised husband '^ 

he begins. 

I interrupt him at once. " I knew you 
would say that," I exclaim. "But it is 
foolish and unkind of you, Harry. Sit 
down here, and I will tell you what I 
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can of her story, aad then see if you do 
not consider I am right/^ 

" I shall never think anything right that 
puts off our marriage," he says coldly. 
"No romantic ideas of what you owe to 
friendBhip should interpoBe between you 
and me now." 

"They do not interpose between us, 
dear," I say eamestly; "only I am so 
happy and she so wretched. I have 
parents, brothers, sisters, a lover ; she has 
no one. Her aunts are very kind and 
good, but they are old, and they cannot 
enter into a young girl's feelings; and^ 
oh Harry, can/t you understand ? '' I cry 
suddenly. "If I married, and went away 
and left her to her loneliness and misery, 
I should never be quite happy. I do not 
know how it is I have grown so fond of 

N 2 
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her, bat evea Val aeems Bcaicáy moxe dear 
to me than slie is now." 

Then in as few woids as poeoble, and 
sappressíng all names, I tell him aomething 
of the poor girra mined life and faroken 
heart. 

Ab I finish he tams to me saddenlj: 
" Ifl it Brooklyn ? '' he says. " By Heaven, 
that ezplains it all!" 

'^AUwhat?"Iask. 

** His disinclination to that marriage, the 
horror with which he shrank from the 
BUggestion. At the time I could not 
understand it, for I asked him if he had 
formed any ties at home, and he said he 
was quite free. Poor old fellow, it is 
awfuUy hard on him I " 

" And on her it is worse," I say tear- 
fuUy. " You will keep the secret, Harry ?" 
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I add with anxiety. " You wiU not breathe 
it to a living soul ? " 

"No," he answers. "You might know 
that, Clarice, without asking." 

*' And — and — wiU you wait V' 1 stammer 
nervously. 

He is silent for a moment. '^You do 
not love me as she loves Brooklyn," he 
says somewhat coldly, " or you would never 
ask that." 

" I love you with all my heart," I say, 
looking up in his face. " It is deep pain 
to me to ask you this ; but oh, Harry, all 
my life I seem to have been selfísh and 
thoughtless, to have put myself and my 
own wants and requirements before those of 
other people. I cannot recall a single action 
in which I have given consideration to others 
fírst. She has taught me so much; she 
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Í8 80 sweet and ^entle and patient, and all 
lier short life seems to have been hard and 
sorrowful ; and last night, when she said : 
*I shall soon lose you too, Clarice; no 
love stays long with me' — oh Hany, I 
thought I could not go ; I could not leave 
her — ^at least, not just yet" 

"But, Clarice," he says, lookÍDg with 
troubled eyes at my agitated face, "you 
know my leave expires in another three 
months. Do you wish me to retum to 
India alone?" 

"I do not wish it," I say eamestly, 
" only it seems painful to think of marriage 
and festivity and rejoicing, and she- 
heartbroken there.'' 

"My dear child,'' he says gently, "people 
do not break their hearts, nor die for love 
now. It is an old-fashioned weakness. 
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from which this present century is happily 
exempt. Depend upon it, she will have 
quite forgotten all this in six months' 
time, and your sacrifice will have been 
unnecessary." 

" You do not know Fragoletta/' I answer 
gravely. " For ninety-nine out of every 
hundred women it would be possible, as you 
say, to forget ; but not for her." 

" But if she does," he urges ; " if 
change of scene and travel and your 
bright companionship effect a cure, what 
then?" 

" Then," I cry rapturously, " why, I will 
marry you straight off at once without any 
ceremony or fuss, and you shall not go to 
India alone 1 " 

" Agreed 1 " he says, " and " 

But I need not enter into further details. 
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The conversation of lovers only concems 
themselves, and is not interesting to the 
outside world. 



CHAPTER V. 



MY PROJECT. 



I GO back to Wyefield in time for lunch, 
and [after tlie meal is over, I manage to 
slip away and capture Miss Jane on her 
way to the housekeeper's room. 

"I want to speak to you for a moment," 
I say. 

She looks surprised at so unusual a 
request. 

"By all means, my dear," she says. 
''Where shall we go? Into the drawing- 
room ? " 
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"No," I answer. '^Somewhere where 
we won't be interrupted." 

^'This will answer the purpose," she 
says, leading the way into the house- 
keeper's room. " I will send Mrs. Dawson 
away." 

I follow her in, and she sends the 
kindly old dame off on some errand, and 
then tums expectantly to me. I make 
a rush at my subject at once, and begin. 

"Miss Jane, when you asked me down 
here to cheer up Fragoletta, did you know 
what was the matter with her ? " 

She looks troubled. "Yes,** she says, 
'' I did" 

"Then," I answer boldly, "you must 
know it is not a case where medicines 
or remedies, or sympathy or friendship, 
are of much use. The girl is wearing 
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out her strengtli in a struggle with herself. 

She is not one to make complaint or cry. 
She wiU go on living here meekly and 

contentedly until one day there will be 

neither the will nor the strength left 

That is her way. I love her dearly, but 

even I can do nothing for her, nor anyone, 

indeed, save that one whom honour forbids 

the task. I see but one hope for her. 

Let her go away from here, away to the 

scenes of her youth, the land of her 

birth. There will be nothing there to 

remind her of him. Here— how can she 

ever forget even for one single moment I " 

The good old lady looks quite scared 
at my impetuous words ; she trembles, 
and tries to collect her thoughts.. 

"I daresay you know her best, my 
deai," ahe saya.. "You are young, like 
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hersel£ But how is it to be done? My 
sister and I are too old to trayel, and 
we have never been out of England in 
our lives." 

"Give your consent — ^persuade her to 
come^ and I will go with her ! " I 
ezclaim. 

" You I " she cries, amazed. " But your 
marriage — ^your trousseau ; what of these ? " 

"They must wait 'till a more con- 
venient season!' as Felix said/' I answer, 
speaking all the more lightly because I 
am so sore at heart. 

"But you could not go alone," she says 
(how old ladies always do raise objections 
on the ground of the proprieties ! ). " It 
would never do." 

"Dear Miss Jane/' I say pleadingly, 
**just you mention the scheme to Frago- 
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letta, and see what she will say. The 
girl wants rouBÍng — new thoughts and new 
life. Give her this chance, and see what 
it will do for her. You do not want 
her to die — do you ? " 

"Diel" she exclaims in horror; "my 
deax child^ no. Is it so bad as that?" 

'^ It is as bad as it can be/' I answer, 
remembering the scene of last night^ and 
thinking of the anguish she is hourly 
enduring. 

She dashes away the tears that have 
risen to her eyes. 

"Do whatever you wish/' she says; 
^^ the child is very dear to me ; she is 
the last of our race. How hard it is 
that, in her eaxly youth and with all 
her gifts, she should have such sorrow to 
beax 1 '' 
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I laugh a little bitterly. 

"Do the young never suflfer?" I say. 
" To me, it seems the fate of all humanity, 
from childhood to age — ^from life's first 
hour till death's last seaL" 

And I go away then to calm and 
conquer my own weakness. for I know 
my cause is won. 

I do not remember how long affcer it 
was that she came to me with more of 
gladness in her face than ever I had 
thought to see there again. 

" Have you heard ? " she cries. " Is it 
really true ? " 

*'Yes/' I say, drawing her little trem- 
bhng hand within my arm. *'We will 
go away, you and I, anywhere you please : 
Rome, Florence, Venice — any of the places 
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which you have spoken of so lovingly 
and longingly. Are you glad ? " 

"But can you?" she says doubtfully, 
and her eyes grow troubled. 

"Can I?" I say lightly. ^'Of course 
I can. I am my own mistress stiU. I 
am going to give my last six months of 
liberty to you, dear/' 

Sacrifice ! Had the sacrifíce on my 
part been ten times as great, it would 
have been more than repaid at that 
moment as her great dark eyes looked up 
to mine, wistful in their gladness; grate- 
ful beyond all words, and with pain's 
dark shadow banished from their depths 
for once. 

Our preparations are soon made, and 
we are to leave Wyefield a week later. 
Grey is to be our escort, and we mean to 
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go Btraight to Florence, where some old 
friends of Fragoletta's live — ^the people 
with whom she stayed after her father's 
death, before she came to England. 

We see no more of Colonel Brooklyn 
or his wife during that week, and I am 
glad of it, for the girl's nerves are strung 
up to the highest tension, and I know it 
would not take much to break them 
down. 

Her aunts seem very grieved to part 
with her ; but we all express confident 
hopes of retuming in six months' time, 
and I think they plainly see the girl is 
not strong enough to bear an English 
winter. If we find Florence cold, we are 
going to Nice. It is October now, and 
we do not intend to come back before 
May, unless — weU, I say to myself, unless 
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Fragoletta is really better in mind and 
body than she seems at present. 

Harry is very good about it. He 
comes over every day, and when he sees 
Fragoletta, I think he no longer doubts 
my words. The evening before we leave 
he draws me aside. 

"Clarice," he says, "I have been to 
see Brooklyn to-day. He is very ill." 

" Is he ? " I exclaim. " Don't tell her, 
Harry," and I glance nervously at Frago- 
letta, who is sitting at the piano singing 
softly to Aunt Jane some of the old 
lady's favourite ballads. 

" I did not intend to," he says gravely. 

"I went up to his room. They say he 

has an attack of low fever. He looks 

awfuUy bad." 

'' Was his wife there ? " I ask. 
voL. ni. o 
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"Of course. 6ut she is not a good 
nurse; she is toa fossy and excited. She 
worries him to death with her endless 
questions and advice. At last I told her 
he only needed quiet and rest. I have 
seen him laid up with the same sort of 
thing in India. She went away then and 
left us together. I daresay she thinks I 
am an unfeeling brute." 

"Did you tell him we were going 
away?" I ask. 

"Yes. He did not say anything — 
only tumed his head away and sighed. 
He has never mentioned her to me/' 

*'He is not the sort of man to give 
his confidence freely or easily/' I answer. 
"But I think those people auflfer more, 
do you know." 

'^What^a sad thing it is for them 
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both!" says Harry regretfully. "And 
she is such a sweet líttle thing, and he 
so brave and true ! " 

"Yes," I answered bitterly. "But I 
shall never think he need have sacrificed 
both his life and hers in this manner. I am 
sure he need not have married that girl I " 

"It is a hard thing to decide," answers 
Harry. " Out there, and knowing the 
circumstances, it seemed to me the only 
thing he could do. As for the women, 
they had not two opinions on the sub- 
ject. And then, as you told me, he did 
not guess she cared for him at the time. 
I suppose he thought he would be the 
only sufferer. Certainly his wife seems 
happy enough." 

''Ah welll it is no use to talk over it 

any more," I cry impatiently. "The mis- 

2 
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chief is done. And now that Fragoletta's 
heart is half broken, and his life is blank 
and miserable, I suppose we may be 
satisfied that this end is well attained— 
for honour's sake!" 

"Do not talk so bitterly, my dear," he 
says, looking at my flushed face. "Life 
is full of such troubles. It is hard to 
understand why things wiU go crooked 
when they might just as well go straight. 
I have seen fifty instances of it. There 
are many couples who look happy and 
live happily, but in the heart of one or 
other there lurks all the time the memory 
of some other love, some sweeter face, that 
might have been theirs had all gone right. 
But, then, that happens so seldom, though 
it is easy enough for all to go wrong." 

I sigh ; and then we wander off to- 
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gether to a cosy little nook, where we 
talk softly about ourselves, and lay plans 
for that future over which no dark 
shadows lie for us. 



It is our last night, and, as on all last 
nights, some little gloom and sadness 
seem to rest upon all we do and say. 
Our trunks are packed, and waiting in 
the hall. Our rooms have that cold dis- 
mantled sort of look that rooms do get 
when their owners are preparing to vacate 
them even temporarily. When we go up 
to bed, Fragoletta stands for long at her 
window, looking at the old Hall, as it 
stands amidst ita shadowy woods. 

"I wonder how it will look when we 
see it again?" I say, following her intent 
and eamest glance. 
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A heavy sigh parts her lips. She draws 
the blind across the window and tams 
away. 

"I shall never see it again," she says. 

I lóok up at her. A sharp vague fear 
seizes me. I cry, with angry impatience : 
"That is foolish to say. You cannot 
tell. As it is now you will not see it 
again, but-^erent." 

She smiles and kisses me softly on the 
lips. 

"It will be as heaven wills," she says. 
•'But that is what I feel. I have said 
farewell to it now/' 

I say no more, for indeed I dare not 
trust myself to speak ; but as I go away, 
sadly and silently, to my own room I 
wonder what prophetic instinct gave birth 
to those words, and whether the veil 
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that hides the future írom our earth- 
dulled senses had for a moment been 
raised from before her eyes? 

I wondered, and I tried to beUeve she 
only spoke out a morbid and sorrowful 
fancy ; but I do not think I quite deceived 
my own heart, even then. 



CHAPTER VL 



EEST AT LAST. 



FoR one month I thought that my plan 
had indeed been wise and benefícial. 

Among the scenes and haunts and 
memories of her childhood, seeing the 
kindly faces of old fríends, hearing the 
sweet musical accents of her native tongue, 
Fragoletta seemed to revive and grow 
more like herself. 

But after a month she grew restless 
and ill at ease. 

" Florence saddens me," she said. " Let 
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us go to Eome. Signor Peretta is going 
there with his sister. They will find a 
place for us. I think I can study better 
in Rome, and there is so much there to 
see." 

I made no objection. I had never been 
to Rome, and was not sorry to have the 
opportunity. Besides, in the winter there 
were always plenty of English people 
there, and it would be gayer than 
Florence. 

The old Italian painter and his sister 
took rooms for us in the same house 
where they lived, and though I thought 
them somewhat gloomy, Fragoletta de- 
clared herself satisfied, and I only cared 
to please her now. 

j But her tastes were very diflferent from 
my own. She did not care for society or 
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gaiety. She only liked to visit the 
gaUeries, and dream over paintings and 
sculptures, and wander through the dingieat 
and dirtiest of the streets in search of 
sorrow she could reUeve, and Unger in 
art-studios taUdng to strange bearded men 
who had known her father, and reverenced 
his memory stiU. 

AU these things had but Uttle interest 
for me, but I never told^ her that. I was, 
indeed, only too glad to see her taking 
any interest in other Uves and occupations, 
and hoped from day to day that her own 
sorrow was growing less. 

She shrank írom speaking of him now, 
and I never mentioned his name to her. 
I heard from Harry that he was stiU weak 
and iU, and the fever hung about hin 
persistently, also that the work of restoring 
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the Hall had begun, and was the chief 
topic of interest in Leathorpe. But of 
these things I said nothing, dreading to 
reopen the old wound that time and 
change might slowly heal. 

One evening we were out late. She 
had come from a studio where lived a 
man old and feeble with years that had 
passed, and disappointments that had 
soured, He was very poor now, and quite 
alone, and often talked savagely and bitterly 
of the life on whose seared and blotted 
pages lay written that one word, "Failure." 
But he seemed to care for Fragoletta in 
a rough friendly sort of way, and to her 
was as nearly gentle as it lay in his 
po wer to be to any human thing. 

We were coming home through the 
dark narrow streets, with the pale 
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primrose-tints of the fading daylight 
above our heads, and here and there a 
lamp newly-lit, shining star-like through 
the winter dusk. Just as we reached the 
street where we lived, I saw a man's 
figure before us sauntering slowly along. 
So leisurely was his progress that we 
soon overtook him, and as we passed I 
glanced half-curiously at the face. I 
felt sure he was an Englishman, and 
somehow one grows very friendly to one's 
own country.folk in a foreign land. 

As I looked we both started. 

It was Caryl Brooklyn ! 

He looked amazed, as well he might, 
to see us both here in the streets of Eome, 
when he had last left us in our respective 
homes in merry England. 

I told him in as few words as possible 
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how it had happened; but when he 
looked at Fragoletta's face I think he 
guessed something of the truth. 

I was so overjoyed to see him that I 
insisted upon his coming in with us, and 
we had tea together in English fashion, 
and even introduced him to the old Signor 
Peretta and his sister, and then at last 
I thought of asking him what had brought 
him to Bome. 

"I am spedal correspondent to the 

* S / " he said. " I have come to 

write about the gay doings in Rome. 
You know that EngKsh royalty is here, 
and the Canuval is to be eztra gay this 
year." 

"I am looking forward to that," I said 
eagerly. "I have never seen anything of 
the kind." 
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"You have, of course?" lie said, tum- 
ing to Fragoletta. 

How different lie looked when he spoke 
to her! The romance was not over 
yet 

" Oh yes," she said, somewhat absently ; 
"offcen. My father always took me." 

" It is very foolish," he said, his eyes 
still resting on the delicate face, that 
looked so wan and transparent in the 
dim lamplight. 

*' Do you think so ? " she asked, regard- 
ing him gravely. " Well, after all, the 
fooUsh things of life are ofken the best, if 
one could but believe it." 

" Don't plunge into metaphysics, please," 
I exclaimed somewhat flippantly. " I know 
your ways of old. If the good people 
of this land like all the pranking, and 
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mumming, and merrymaking which goes 
to make up Camival, I don't see why they 
shouldn't have it. Of course, it wouldn't 
suit our staid English folk ; nor, for the 
matter of that, would our English climate 
suit it; but here it just seems the very 
thing, and I am sure this dusky old 
city wants something to liven it up." 

" Have you been painting anything since 
you came here?" he asked Fragoletta. 

"Very little," she answered. "I — I do 
not think women can make good artists." 

A troubled look crossed his face. 

"I never expected to hear such a con- 
fession from you,*' he said slowly. 

She rose restlessly and went over to 
the piano, and began playing some soft 
dreamy music, as if she were averse to 
further talk. 
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He drew nearer to me. 

** Has 8he been ill ? " he asked^ in a low 
humed voice. 

"Yes," I answered. "Do you think 
she is changed? Do you think she looks 
iU now?'' 

"Changed? My God!" he cried 
bitterly, and for a moment tumed away 
his head and could not speak. 

My heart sank. I had so tried to 
believe her better; to think that, after 
all, it was but my own fancy that made 
her seem so pale, and shadowy, and 
altered ; but he had not seen her for 
long, and there was no mistaking the 
terrible shock her appearance had been 
to him. 

His lips quivered as he turned to me 
at last. 
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"I half guessed the reason once/' he 
said "I am only too sure of it now." 

I looked at him pityingly. 

Poor Pyramus! Here was another 
instance of the absurd crossgrainedness 
of lovel 

Tis love that makes the world go round, 

they say. My version would be : 

'Tis love that makes the world go wong, 

"Does she work still?" he asked. 

"But very little," I answered regret- 
fully, "and only by fits and starts; but 
stiU she is young. I hope she will forget 
— ^in time." 

"In time!" he interrupted bitterly. 

"Yes; if she were like other women, it 
voL. ni. p 
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would be eas7 enoagh to belieye that 
But jaa know yery little of her if 
you Êuicy tske can lightlj love or easily 
foiget'' 

And in all m j initatíon and impatience 
I knew that he was right. 

'* What does she do mostly ?" he asked. 

''VÍBÍts the poor, helps all the impover- 
ished artísts, and dreams over statues and 
pictures in the art galleries/' I answeied. 

"Do not let her overtask her strength/' 
he said entreatingly, as he rose to take 
leave. '^Her mind always seemed to me 
too great for her body, and of herself she 
never thinks." 

We both stood and looked at her as she 
sat in the dusky comer of the quaint 
old room, her head bent over the keys, 
her slender fingers straying from chord to 
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chord. and hcmging out tlie weirdest 
fitraogest music I had ever heard. 

I don't know what it was that chilled 
me then with so strange and terrible a 
foreboding. The tears rose suddenly ta 
my eyes^ and shut out from sight that 
graceful Uttle figure. ynth its drooping 
head, on which the lamplight fell. He 
drew his breath short and sharp, as if 
beneath the touch of some physical pain. 

" Oh, the pity of it ! " he said. 

He did not come to us often, as I had 

hoped he would. But I suppose it was not 

easy for him to forget his own dream, and it 

must have been hard to see her suffering 

equal pain with his— only for the sake of 

another. 

Meanwhile the days passed on, and 

p 2 
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Bome grew briglit and wild witli all the 
farious fan and mummíng of Camival, 
but at all and everything slie looked witli 
sad eyes that saw no light or joy in 
anything, try as they might. 

" Is it all changed, or am I ? " she 
asked me once wearily. "Nothing seems 
to me as it used to be. Will it ever 
come back again, I wonder ? " 

I laughed and cheered her, and told 
her: "Yes, of course it would," but in 
my own heart I knew that it was not 
truth I spoke. 

I could see she tried her best to be 
cheerful and interested in aU the things 
about her, but it was only effort, not 
success. 

She lived on from day to day, but all 
the spring and joy of life were gone, and 
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the fever of an endless pain consumed 
her and wasted her strength^ and set its 
fires upon her cheek and in her dark and 
lustrous eyes, until her beauty grew terrible 
to see; and yet to all physical pain she 
was utterly indiflferent, nor ever would 
allow that she was ill, or give herself 
rest and quiet. 

''I have that at night," she said to 
me, when I had spent arguments and 
entreaties upon her all in vain. 

" Do you not sleep ? " I asked anxiously. 

"Not often," she said wearily. **That 
is why I try to tire myself; but even 
fatigue and exhaustion do not ensure it.^' 

" You must see a doctor," I told her 
eamestly. "Let me call one in." 

She shook her head. 

'' On no account/' she said. '^ He could 
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do me no goocL I am well enougli ia 
body." 

One cold damp day slie was taking a 
basket with &uit and flowers and delicacies 
to some poor woman whom she had dis- 
covered of late. She would not let me 
€ome with her, as I had a severe cold ; 
and assuring me she would be home long 
before dark, she left 

The afternoon passed away very drearily. 
I had nothing to do save make entnes 
in my joumal and meditate over the fire. 

An hour — two — ^three hours passed, and 
atiU Fragoletta did not return. I began 
to grow imeasy. 

It was raining heavily now, and the 
wind blew fitfully through the chill dark 
streets. I stood at the. window and tried 
to pierce the gloom^; but I could see 
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notliing» and the leaden dampness and 
chilliness of tlie outer air seemed to creep 
up into mj very bones. 

I went back to the fíre witli a 
shiver. 

" One might as well be in England," I 
muttered discontentedly. 

A little later Fragoletta came in. I ran 
to meet her gladly. 

" How late you are 1 " I ezclaimed, in re- 
proach, as I took off her wet cloak. ^^ You 
bad child, you are soaked to the skin. Gb 
and change your things immediately." 

"Yes, I will," she said, shivering. "I 
had no umbrella, and I could see no 
conveyance to bring me home.'' 

"What kept you so long?" I asked, 
following her out of the room to make sure 
she did change all those wet garments. 
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"The woman was very ill/' she said. 
''I sent for a doctor, and sat with her 
till her hnsband came home. I have asked 
a neighbour of hers to look affcer her 
to-night. The poor little children are 
so helpless. You have no idea, Clarice, 
how good the poor are to the poor." 

" I have a very good idea of your foUy 
in courting illness 1 " I exclaimed angrily ; 
" in your delicate health to sit with people 
who have got fevers, or goodness knows 
what diseases, and then come from hot 
rooms into such an air and chiU as that 
of to-nightl It is downright wicked, 
Fragoletta 1 " 

'* It wiU not hurt me," she said, quite 
unmoved by my reproaches. " I am 
stronger than you think." 

I said no more. I knew it would be 
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no use ; but it did not surprise me that 
evening to see all the symptoms of a violent 
cold setting in. She was so feverísh and 
unwell that I made her go to bed early, 
and administered such simple remedies as 
I knew of, nor did I leave her until she 
was asleep. My room adjoined hers, and 
towards moming I thought I heard a faint 
husky call. To spring up, throw on my 
dressing-gown, and rush into her chamber 
was the work of a moment. She was 
half sitting up in bed, her cheeks 
flushed and bright, her eyes wild and 
briUiant. 

" I am so thirsty, Clarice," she said ; " I 
tried to rise just now and get some water, 
but I could not. Please give me some." 

I obeyed ; but a great sickening fear took 
possession of me. 
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She drank the water and sank back 
wearily on tlie pillows* 

"I feel 80 very, very tired," she 
said. "I reaJly don't think I can 



* jf 
nse. 



"You must not think of it," I said 
eagerly, and I smoothed the pillows and 
darkened the room ; and then, seeing she 
had sunk into a heavy doze, I lefb, and 
dressed myself as quickly as possible, and 
the moment the household was astir I 
sent for Caryl Brooklyn, and begged him 
to find out an English doctor and send 
him to us. 

But before the doctor came Fragoletta 
knew nothing and nobody. Fever had 
laid hold of her, and she lay there like a 
broken lily — unconscious of the words she 
spoke, the tears we shed; gentle, patient. 
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imcomplainmg, as slie had been through 
all her short sad life. 

From the first I had so little hope! 
It seemed as if an icy hand had touched 
my heart and given me a chiU unnatural 
calm. I did all that I could do, but it 
waa so little — oh so little I I never cried ; 
I only just sat there day and night, watch- 
ing — ^watching for the end. Tears might 
come then; now, I had no moment to 
waste in idle sorrowing. 

There was no long tedious nursing. The 
doctor told me she was too weak to offer 
more than passive resistance to the foe, 
and my heart echoed that opinion only 
too well. And the days passed on ; 
were they few or many, I could not tell. 
I only know I knelt there, praying wildly, 
agonisedly, for the gentle life that was 
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passing from before my eyes. Caryl came 
to see her sometimes, bnt she never 
knew him, and her uneasy wanderings 
pained him with fierce pain, for she was 
always with Guy, and all her thoughts 
seemed of him. 

But at last one night she looked at me, 
and in her eyes were peace and calm now ; 
the fever had left her, but heaven's mes- 
senger had foUowed in its train, and weak 
and strengthless as an infant, she lay there 
waiting for death's summons. 

Her voice was but a whisper, so faint, so 
sweet it reached my eax. 

" Clarice, how good you have been ! I 
seem to know it, even though I was 
too ill — to see — to recognise you — aJl the 

time.'* 

"Darlingl'* I cry, hiding my dry and 
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pain-filled eyes from her gentle gaze, " micst 
you go ? Can you not stay with us ? Have 
you no wish to live ? " 

She smiles, and I think some of 
heaven's own brightness Hves in that 
smile. 

I gaze at her in wonder ; at the colour- 
less fairness of her face, at the great dark 
haunting eyes, at all the dawning beauty 
of womanhood crushed and laid low by 
the mighty hand of death. 

" No ; I think death will be kinder/' 
she says. "Even now I am at peace." 

I remember her own words once : 

"I shall never know peace — till I 
die." 

Was she right? 

I kneel there in the hushed silence of 
the night. I think how much more I 
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miglit have done for her, liow imich 
better a fnend I miglit have been in those 
days that are for ever past recalling. 

I see the tender light on her face and 
marvel if she indeed can find in death no 
terror, nor look back on life with longing 
eyes. 

Her weak hand touches mine, and I 
bend close to her once more. 

"You will tell — hÍTn," she whispers, "I 
loved him to the last. I shall watch for 
him-there. God wiU not mind my 
loving him, I think." 

"I wiU tell him," I say, resting my 
trembling lips on the little transparent 
hand. 

"I am sorry to leave you," she con- 
tinues presently. "You have been so 
dear and true a friend, Clarice 1 But you 
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will 1)6 happy soon, I know, and you wiU 
always think tenderly — of me. 

"Always," I cry, with a faint sob 
breaking from my heart as I look at her 
changed face. 

My Boul is fuU of agony. I feel as 
if I should have done so much more 
for her — ^have told her so much oftener 
that I loved her; and now across the 
bridge, that touches on death's mysterious 
border-land, she is passing slowly, surely» 
away. 

She holds my hands in hers ; her eyes 
are closed, her sweet lips are sUent. The 
mystery of Ufe's ending is new and terrible 
to me, and I only kneel there dumb, 
tearless, sorrowing. 

I hear beUs toUing in the distance; 
through the window I can see the Ughts 
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gleam through the grayness and darkness 
of the night The lamp bums low in 
the quiet room where she and I are 
— ^waiting. Waiting for a guest that 
few human hearts greet willingly — 
waiting for that moment when across 
life's ended night, will break the ra- 
diance of God's etemal day 1 

Is it long ? — ^is it short ? How can I 
tell now, looking back with breaking 
heart and eyes that are blind with 
many tears ? I only know that, as the first 
paie sunray lights the east, her eyes 
open — ^glad, wide, radiant. 

^* There is peace ! " she cries, and so 
falls asleep. 

Many years have come and gone. I 
am married, and a happy wife and 
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mother, but the memoiy of my little 
dead friend has never left my heart. 

By her own wish I took her papers 
and memoirs — all the records of that 
sweet sad love-story, and kept them 
as a sacred trust 

"Make what use of them you please/' 
she had said to me once, and so in my 
leisure moments I read them, and placed 
them with my own journal (long ne- 
glected now), and in the end they 
have formed this tale. 

It is not very wonderful, nor perhaps 
of any great merit ; but for the sake of 
my one friend, to me it holds a wide 
and vivid interest. 



I saw Colonel Brooklyn when I re- 
tumed from Italy, and I gave him her 

VOL. m. Q 
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message. He heard it in silence^ but I 
saw liow his lips quivered, and tlie 
agony of the eyes that for a moment 
rested on mine. 

The old Hall is restored to some of 
its ancient splendour now, and children 
play about in the once gloomy corridors 
and beautiful park. 

Colonel Brooklyn and his wife are 
very popular in the county, and though 
people wonder why he is so grave and 
silent, his wife makes up for it by her 
vivacity and brightness. She never has 
guessed the secret that his heart holds. 
I daresay she never wUl. It is as well 
for many wives that they know nothing 
of their husband's past. It is well for 
society, too, that men can hide their 
wounds and play their part in the 
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pageant of life^ even though the weari- 
ness and bittemess of it all is eating into 
their hearts like the canker in the bud. 
So Guy Brooklyn lived in the world, 
and men spoke well of him ; and his 
romantic history, and handsome face, 
and courtly bearing woke soft admiring 
glances and words from many women. 
But I think it was all nothing to him 
— fortune, homage, success — ^for in his 
heart lived the memory of a girl's 
broken heart, the paasion and despair 
of that laflt meeting, when he had read 
the truth in her eyes, and knew that 
for her there could no longer be any 
joy in life, or fame, or human love. 

Once I was in Rome with my 
husband, and in the soft spring sunset 
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I went alone to tlie tomb in tlie English 
churcliyard where Fragoletta lies. 

Beside it stood a man, his arms 
folded, his eyes gazing on the white 
blossoms that covered the marble slab. 
It was Guy Brooklyn. He did not see 
me ; he was too absorbed in the mem- 
ories that simple tablet had awakened. 

I knew then he had not forgotten, 
and I moved quietly away, leaving him 
to the solitude his heart must have craved. 



Is there anything more to tell ? 

Caryl Brooklyn prospered and became 
a successful author, but he lives a lonely 
restless life, and even his best friends 
say they despair of his ever "settling 
down," whatever that phrase may mean. 

My sisters and brothers are all pros- 
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perous. Val is happy with a red-haired 
son and heir, the very image of Dick 
and Grey has gone abroad on foreign 
service. My dislike to India is in no 
way decreased by experience of it. I 
persuaded Harry to retire at last, and 
we both live at Wyefield now, for Miss 
Charlotte is dead, and Miss Jane lives 
with us, Mr. Thornton having purchased 
the house for his nephew. 

My task is over, and I put together 
the sheets that girlish hand hafl traced, 
and read with falling tears the record 
of that simple tragic life. Heaven grant 
that for her now its end is indeed peace I 

THE END. 
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